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PREDICTION. 

THERE is a very curious paper on this subject in Mr 
D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. The aruspex, 
the augur, and the astrologer, have vanished, he re- 
marks, with their own superstitions; but there is a 
kind of prediction which may be exercised in reference 
to human events by persons of profound reflection, 
and of which many instances may be adduced from 
history. Such predictions of mere wisdom seem to 
be of two kinds. The sage either discerns the work- 
ing of the public mind towards certain objects, and 
prognosticates the realisation of them ; or he observes 
that certain affairs proceed in cycles, or regular chains 
of sequence, and at any one stage of such cycles, 
easily foretells that which is to follow. The same 
causes invariably produce the same effects, and the 
Scripture truly remarks, “the thing which hath been 
is that which shall be.” ‘The only possible apparent 
derangement of this principle must arise from circum- 
stances of difference, which have been overlouked, or 
the influence of which was too subile to be calculated 
upon. The plan followed by the late Mr Coleridge 
in vaticinating upon the events of the last war, seems 
two have been exactly that which is requisite for histo- 
rical prediction. ‘On every great occurrence,” he 
says, “I endeavoured to discover in past history the 
event that most nearly resembled it. I procured the 
coutemporary historians, memorialists, and pamphlet- 
eers. Then fairly subtracting the points of difference 
frum those of likeness, as the balance favoured the for- 
mer or the latter, I conjectured that the result would 
be the same or different.” 

Though the ancient diviners chiefly depended on 
the obscurity and ambiguity of their intimations, it 
would appear that they were not unacquainted with 
the more rational kind of prediction which simply ar- 
gues the future from the past, or from the éendencies of 
the present. Some of the great men of antiquity were 
also acquainted with the art. Themistocles, for in- 
stance, is thus characterised by Thucydides :—“‘ By a 
species of sagacity peculiarly his own, for which he 
was in no degree indebted either to early education 
or after-study, he was supereminently happy in form- 
ing a prompt judgment in matters that admitted 
but little time for deliberation ; at the same time that 
he far surpassed all in guessing the future from the 
past.”” Thus Cicero was able to foretell the issue of 
the wars between Pompey and Cesar, “ considering,” 
as he himself says, “on the one side, the humour and 
genius of Cesar, and on the other, the condition and 
the manner of civil wars.” By a judgment of local, 
in connection with political circumstances, Solon was 
able to foretell the evils which, upwards of two hun- 
dred years after, were brought upon the Athenians 
by the building of the fort and citadel of Munychia ; 
and Thales chose a grave in an obscure quarter of 
Milesia, which he foresaw would in another age be- 
come the site of the forum. 

A most remarkable example of prediction fram 
tendency is to be found in the history of the Refor- 
mation, This event was foretold by many during 
the two centuries which preceded it. The unknown 
author of the Visions of Piers Ploughman—a poeti- 
cal work of talent written in the reign of Edward 
1il.—predicted the full of the religious houses from 
the hand of a king. A letter from Cardinal Ju- 
Nan to Pope Eugenius, written a century before Lu- 
ther appeared, clearly describes the coming event and 
its consequences. ‘These men must have observed the 
difficulty with which heresies were repressed, and the 
church beld in respect ; they must have seen that the 
minds of men were advancing to a point, at which the 
authority of the pontiff would be effectually disputed. 


Erasmus visited England twenty years before the 
Reformation, and, being taken to see the shrine of 
Becket at Canterbury, which was enriched with a vast 
profusion of jewels, he expressed a wish that those 
had been distributed among the poor, and the tomb 
only adorned with boughs and flowers; “for,” said 
he, “‘those who have heaped up all this mass of trea- 
sure will one day be plundered, and fall a prey to 
those who are in power.” A similar instance of pre- 
science in Sir Thomas More is jess to be wondered at, 
as it occurred after the commencement of the troubles. 
Mr Roper, his son-in-law, was congratulating him on 
the flourishing state of the ancient religion under the 
king, upon whom the Pope had just conferred the 
title of Defender of the Faith ; when the venerable 
chancellor observed— Truth it is, son Roper; and 
yet I pray God that we may not live to see the day 
that we would gladly be at league and composition 
with heretics, to let them have their churches quietly 
to themselves, so that they would be contented to let 
us have ours quietly to ourselves.”” More could hardly 
have failed to remark, in the king, that inconstancy 
and passionate violence which soon after turned him 
against the creed of Rome; and he must have been 
well aware of the disposition which even then pre- 
vailed among the people to adopt the new opinions. 
The celebrated John Knox was a seer of mixed 
qualities, partly calculating upon probabilities, and 
partly speaking from a spirit of zeal. “‘ When the 
castle of St Andrews,” says Calderwood, “ was be- 
sieged both by sea and land, and the defenders within 
triumphed upon any good success, he ever said, They 
saw not what he saw. When they bragged of the 
strength and thickness of their walls, he said, They 
will prove like egg-shells. When they said, England 
will relieve us, he said, Ye shall not see them at this 
time, but shall be delivered unto your enemies’ hands, 
and carried unto a strange country. And so it came 
to pass. When the Lords of the Congregation were 
twice discomfited by the French soldiers, he assured 
them that the Lord, notwithstanding, would perfect 
the work of reformation. Because Queen Mary re- 
fused to come to sermon, he bade tel] ber, That she 
shall be compelled to hear the word, will she, nill 
she: and so it came to pass at her arraignment. To 
her husband King Henry, sitting on the king’s seat 
in the great kirk, he said, Have ye, for the pleasure 
of that dainty dame, cast the psalm-book in the fire: 
the Lord shall strike ye both. He threatened that 
the Castle of Edinburgh should vomit out the captain 
(meaning Kirkaldy of Grange) with shame; that he 
should not come out at the gate, but over the walls ; 
and that the tower of the castle, called Davie’s Tower, 
should run like a sand-glass. It so came to pass, for 
the forework of the castle was demolished with the 
battery of cannon, and did run down like a sandy 
brae, and the captain came over the walls upon a lad- 
der with a staffe in his hand, because the passage by 
the gate was stopped with the rubbish of the demo- 
lished work.’”’ The same prophetic power was ascribed 
to other pious Scottish ministers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and has not yet ceased to be 
regarded, among certain classes of our countrymen, 
as something more than a matter of human wisdom. 
The teudency of the working of the puritanic prin- 
ciple in the days of Elizabeth, against the institutions 
of the church, was perceived by more than one of the 
sagacious men of that time. Hooker, in his Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, which was published in 1597 as a de. 
fence of the church, foretold the downfall of the 
establishment, and the selling of its lands, as events 
which wonld take place within the ensuing eighty 


strange to tell, the very people who had witnessed the 
events, perplexed themselves, about the year 1677, 
with the dread of their being only then on the point 
of fulfilment—so slight would appear to be the im. 
pression which revolutionary events make upon the 
minds of those whom time and place have made the 
witnesses of their gradual progress. Lord Bacon 
probably contemplated a similar change of affairs 
when he said that “ the shepherds of the people should 
observe the prognostics of state-tempests. Hollow 
biasts of wind, seemingly at a distance, and secret swel- 
lings of the sea, often,” says he, “ precede a storm.” 
Warned by omens of this kind, Bishop Williams 
abandoned the government, and sided with the rising 
party, at a time when his fellow-courtiers were lulled 
in security. The same spirit of religious innovation 
was remarked by Sir Walter Raleigh, who said, “ Time 
will even bring it to pass, if it be not resisted, that 
God will be turned out of churches into barns, and 
from thence again into the fields and mountains, and 
under hedges—all order of discipline and church-go- 
vernment left to newness of opinion and men’s fancies, 
and as many kinds of religion spring up as there are 
parish churches within England.”” Something of the 
kind certainly did take place within the ensuing hun- 
dred and fifty years. 

The loss of America by Britain was also foretold 
long before it occurred. One Child, at the beginning 
of the last century, judging from past events, an- 
nounced that the colonies would revolt at no distant 
period. Defoe, conceiving that their interest would 
withstand every tendency to such an event, reprobated 
the suggestion ; but he failed to allow for sentiment, 
which often actuates both men and communities 
against their interest, and which really wrought the 
effect prognosticated by Mr Child. Lord Orford, 
writing tn 1754, under the ministry of the Duke of 
Newcastle, blames * the instructions to the governor 
of New York, which seemed better calculated for the 
latitude of Mexico, and for a Spanish tribunal, than 
for a free British settlement, and in such opulence 
and such haughtiness, that suspicions had long been 
conceived of their meditating to throw off the depend- 
ence on their mother country.” The noble writer 
had here to calculate on the imperiousness of the go- 
vernment on the one hand, and the unsubmissive 
spirit of commercial wealth on the other; but his sa- 
gacity is obviously beneath that of Child, who wrote 
at an earlier time, and must have judged by principles 
much more abstract. 

The convulsions which took place over almost the 
whole of Europe at the close of the eighteenth century, 
were predicted by various writers upon various grounds 
of prognostication. Leibnitz saw them preparing, 
nearly a hundred years before, in the general want of 
principle which was beginning to characterise public 
men. “I find,” says he, * that certain opinions, ap- 
proaching those of Epicurus and Spinosa, are, little 
by little, insinuating themselves into the minds of the 
great rulers of affairs, who serve as the guides of others, 
and on whom all matters depend ; besides, these opi- 
nions are also sliding into fashionable books, and thus 
they are preparing all things to ¢hat general revolution 
which menaces Europe; destroying those generous 
sentiments of the ancients, Greek and Roman, which 
preferred the love of country and public good, and the 
cares of posterity, to fortune and even to life. Our 
public spirits, as the English call them, excessively 
diminish, and are no more in fashion, and will be still 
less while the least vicious of these men preserve only 
one principle, which they call honour; a principle 


years. They happened in little more than forty ; and, 


which only keeps them from what they deem a low 
action, while they openiy laugh at the love of country, 
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ridicule those who are zealous for public ends, and 
when a well-intentioned man asks what will become 
of their posterity, reply, Then as now. ’ e 
If this epidemical and intellectual disorder could be 
corrected, whose bad effects are already visible, those 
evils might still be prevented ; but if it proceeds in 
its growth, Providence will correct man by the very 
revolution which must spring from it.” A writer 
named Guibert, in 1727, gave notice of the secret ad- 
vance of those popular sentiments which such conduct 
in public men is apt to excite. “The sovereigns of 
Europe,” said he, “‘wear very bad spectacles. A 
conspiracy is actually forming, by means at once so 
subtle and efficacious, that I am sorry not to have 
come into the world thirty years later to witness its 
result. The proofs of it are mathematical, if such 
proofs ever were, of a conspiracy.” Rousseau also 
predicted those terrible revenges of outraged human 
nature. In his Emile, he advised the higher classes 
of society to have their children taught some useful 
trade; “a notion,” says D’Israeli, “ highly ridiculed 
at the time of its appearance; but at its hour, the 
awful truth struck.” “I hold it impossible,” said 
the Genevan philosopher, about 1760, “ for the great 
European monarchies to last much longer: we ap- 
proach the age of revolutions.” 

In reference to the French Revolution, we may no- 
tice the prognostications of Robert Fleming, which, 
though certainly made upon less philosophical grounds, 
happened to have a more exact fulfilment than any 
other. Fleming, who was minister of the presbyte- 
rian congregation of Lothbury, in London, wrote in 
1701 a work entitled The Rise and Fall of the Papacy. 
Proceeding upon his own interpretation of the Apo- 
valypse, and perhaps some unavowed perception of that 
tendency of affairs which impressed the mind of Leib- 
nitz, he announced in this pamphlet that, about the 
year 1794, it was very probable that the French mo- 
narchy, which he considered a prime supporter of an- 
tichrist, would receive a mortification or bumbling. 

We have some fears, in coming down to a later age, 
lest, by touching upon questions which are as yet agi- 
tated by living men, we should do that which we are 
so anxious to avoid doing—awaken controversial feel- 
ings among our readers. Protesting, at least, against 
every suspicion of such an intention, we venture to 
recal to the public mind the vaticinations of Mr Cole- 
ridge respecting the termination of the great Napo- 
leonic wars in the restoration of the Bourbons. This 
prophecy Mr Coleridge gave forth many years before 
the event, at a time when all the powers of Europe 
were cowed by the French emperor; and it was “in 
the state of Rome under the first Casars,” as he in- 
forms us, that he discovered the grounds of his con- 
clusion. In like manner, he found, in the rebellion 
of the United Provinces against Philip II., a prece- 
dent for the revolt of the Spanish American colonies ; 
an event which accordingly happened in due time. 
The fall of Bonaparte was also foretold, at his highest 
pitch of pride, by the Marquis of Wellesley :—‘ His 
love of power,” said this statesman in the sublime lan- 
guage of philosophical prophecy,* “‘is soinordinate; his 
jealousy of independence so fierce; his keenness of 
appetite so feverish in all that touched his ambition, 
even in the most trifling things, that he must plunge 
into dreadful difficulties. He is one of an order of 
minds that by nature make for themselves great re- 
verses.” 

Our civil wars of the seventeenth century were 
strikingly prefigured in the history of “the League :” 
the Scottish Covenanters even borrowed the form of 
their celebrated bond of resistance from documents 
supplied by that history. ‘“ We are struck,” says 
D’Israeli, “‘ by the similar occurrences performed by 
the same political characters who played their part in 
both those great theatres of human action. A satirical 
royalist of those times has commemorated the motives, 
the incidents, and the personages in the ‘ Satire 
Menippée de la Vertu dn Catholicon d’Espagne ;’ and 
this famous satire is a perfect Hudibras in prose. The 
writer discovers all the bitter ridicule of Butler in his 
ludicrous and severe exhibition of the Eéats de Paris, 
while the artist who designed the plates becomes no 
contemptible Hogarth.” Again, the history of Eng- 
land from the commencement of the civil wars to the 
Revolution of 1688, gave a wonderfully exact presage 
of the whole series of events in France between 1789 
and 1830. For every transaction which took place in 
the latter period—almost for every character who 


* This expression is Mr D'’Israeli’s. 


came upon the scene—a prototype was to be found in 
the British annals. The resemblance of the fate of 
Louis XVI. to that of Charles I., the unsettlement of 
all former fixed notions of rule and polity, the subju- 
gation of the two convulsed countries respectively under 
a Cromwell and a Bonaparte, the temporary restora- 
tion of the Stuarts and the Bourbons, and, finally, the 
displacement of the heads of those families in favour 
of cadets who promised to act with a more limited 
authority, are but the outlines of a parallel in which 
innumerable subordinate circumstances and person- 
ages would be found to tally. But, as already hinted, 
precedents for the events of the French revolutionary 
history were also to be found in the histories of an- 
cient Greece and Rome. This strikingly appeared in 
a volume published at Paris in 1801, under the title 
of an Essay on the History of the French Revolution, 
by a society of Latin authors; in which the recent 
events were described at once appusitely and minutely 
by a collection of passages copied without alteration 
from the Roman historians. 

The same sagacity which judges of future events 
from the tendency of the popular mind, is sometimes 
able to trace the destiny of individuals from a percep- 
tion of their dispositions. Lorenzo de Medici had 
studied the character of his son Piero, and foretold 
that he should prove the ruin of his family. Marshal 
Biron, amid the glory of his son, foresaw what would 
be the result of his fiery passions, and told him to go 
and plant cabbages in his garden, as, otherwise, he 
should lose his head upon a scaffold. James I. having 
penetrated the character of Laud, was with great dif- 
ficulty prevailed on to give him promotion. “ I find,” 
said the king, ‘* he hath a restless spirit, and cannot 
see when matters are well, but loves to toss and 
change, and to bring things to a pitch of reformation 
floating in his own brain, which endangers the stead- 
fastness of that which is in a good pass.” When he 
finally yielded to the urgency of Archbishop Williams, 
he said, “‘ Then take him to you !—but you will repent 
it.” The future character of Cromwell was apparent 
to two of our great politicians. ‘ This coarse unpro- 
mising man,” said Lord Falkland, “ will be the 
first person in the kingdom, if the nation comes to 
blows!” And Archbishop Williams told Charles I. 
confidentially, that “there was that in Cromwell 
which foreboded something dangerous, and wished 
his majesty would either win him over to him, or get 
him taken off.” The fiery and vaulting spirit of 
Moutrose was also seen, at an early period of the 
troubles, to forebude a fatal end. While as yet a Co- 
venanter, standing one day on a scaffuld at the Cross 
of Edinburgh, where a protest against a royal procla- 
mation was in the course of being read, he mounted 
on a puncheon which stood there, in order perhaps 
that he might the better hear the speaker. The pe- 
culiar conspicuousness which he thus carelessly as. 
sumed in an act which might soon be pronounced 
treasonable, and on the spot where traitors usually 
expiated their offences, d the fi Earl of 
Rothes to say to him—“‘ James, you will never be at 
rest till you be lifted up there above the rest in a rope.” 
There, accordingly, twelve years after, he was hanged 
on a gallows elevated to an unusual height, and, ac- 
cording to a superstitious historian, upon a scaffold, 
of which the posts were the same which had supported 
him on the former occasion. 


It may be remarked in conclusion, that, for every 
prognostication which has been justified by time, there 
inust have been many which, not coming to pass, 
sank out of observation. Of those which were made 
upon proper grounds, and with an unprejudiced al- 
lowance for circumstances apt to derange the conclu- 
sion, comparatively few may have proved false. But 
it must be owned that there has always been much 
prediction of a different kind. Partisans are perpe- 
tually foretelling that which they only wish to come 
to pass, or the foreboding of which may help to avert 
events which they dread. They can trace deeds and 
dates, but they cannot or will not allow for differ- 
ences of situation and circumstance infinitely trans- 
cending and overbearing all points of resemblance. 
For instance, the fall of modern states which have 
reached a high degree of prosperity, is often foretold 
from the fall of the similarly prosperous states of an- 
tiquity, though no modern prosperous state can possibly 
resemble an ancient one in many things over and above 
the appearance of prosperity. No allowance is made in 
such cases for the extension of intellectual culture and 
personal freedom from the few to the many, and the 
absence of comparatively barbarous neighbours, by 


whom the small foci of mental light and social polity 
which formerly existed, were at all times liable to be 
overwhelmed. It is evident that, to form a clear ana 
feasible anticipation of the future, the mind must be 
of large grasp, capable of appreciating and arrang. 
ing the materials of great and complicated questions, 
and perfectly free from those magnifying and obscur- 
ing mists which the present raises around the paths 
of men.* 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE IRON 
MANUFACTURE. 

WE have great pleasure in making our readers ac- 
quainted with a remarkable improvement which, with- 
in the last few years, has been unostentatiously effected 
in the process of manufacturing iron. It is perhaps 
generally known that iron is produced by the smelting 
of iron ore in furnaces, the ore being mingled with 
charred coal, and certain ingredients called fluxes, to 
cause the metal to flow. When the ore is fused, it 
is permitted to flow in streams into fosses of cold sand 
in the floor. After being cooled in this manner, it 
possesses the character of cast-iron, and is technically 
called pig-iron. Its manufacture into a malleable state 
is a subsequent process. The furnaces employed for 
the purpose of smelting the ore are usually called dlas¢ 
furnaces, from the strong application of blasts of air 
from large-sized bellows. It is in the application of 
the blasts that the improvement has been effected, a 
circumstance which, though well known to profes- 
sional persons, the bulk of the people, we are persuaded, 
are still ignorant of. The following is the account of 
the new plan of blowing, as given under the head 
Glasgow, in the 10th volume of the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica; and it cannot be perused 
without leading to the conviction that science is one 
of the main ingredients of national greatness :— 

“ In 1824, an iron maker asked Mr Neilson (an 
engineer in Glasgow] if he thought it possible to pu- 
rify the air blown into blast furnaces, in a manner 
similar to that in which carburetted hydrogen gas is 
purified ; and from this conversation Mr Neilson per- 
ceived that he imagined the presence of sulphur in 
the air to be the cause of blast furnaces working irre- 
gularly, and making bad iron in the summer months. 
Subsequently to this conversation, which had in some 
measure directed his thoughts to the subject of blast 
furnaces, he received information that one of the 
Muirkirk iron furnaces, situated at a considerable 
distance from the engine, did not work so well as the 
others ; which led him to conjecture that the friction 
of the air, in passing along the pipe, prevented an 
equal volume of the air getting to the distant furnace 
with that which reached to the one situated close by 
the engine; and he at once came to the conclusion, 
that by heating the air at the distant furnace, he 
shoald increase its volume in the ratio of the known 
law according to which air and gases expand. Thus, 
if 1000 cubic feet, say at 50° of Fahrenheit, were 
pressed by the engine in a given time, and heated to 
600° of Fahrenheit, it would then be increased in vo- 
lume to 21,044, and so on for every thousand feet 
that would be blown into the furnace. In prosecut- 
ing the experiments which this idea suggested, cir- 
cumstances, however, convinced him that heating the 
air introduced for supporting combustion into air fur- 
naces would materially increase its efficacy in this 
respect; and with the view of putting his suspicions 
ou this point to the test, he instituted the following 
experiments :—To the nozle of a pair of common 
smith’s bellows he attached a cast-iron vessel, heated 
from b th in the manner of a retort for generating 
gas, and to this vessel the blowpipe by which the 
forge or furnace was blown was also attached. The 
air from the bellows having thus to pass through the 
heated vessel above mentioned, was consequently 
heated toa high temperature before it entered the 
forge fire, and the result produced in increasing the 
intensity of the heat in the furnace was far beyond 
his expectation, whilst it made apparent the fallacy 
of the generally received theory, that the coldness of 
the air of the atmosphere in the winter months was 
the cause of the best iron being then produced. But 
in overthrowing the old theory, he had also esta- 
blished new principles and facts in the process of iron 
making; and by the advice and assistance of Mr 
Charles Mackintosh of Crossbasket, he applied for 
and obtained a patent, as the reward of his discovery 
and improvement. 

Experiments on a large scale to reduce iron ore 
in a founder’s cupola were forthwith commenced at 
the Clyde Iron Works, belonging to Mr Colin Dun- 
lop, and were completel ful; in q 
of which, the invention of Mr Neilson was immedi- 
ately adopted at the Calder Iron Works, the property 
of Mr William Dixon, where the biast, by being made 
to pass through two retorts, placed on each side of 


* The above article may be described as in a great measure 4 
cento formed from the ingenious and eloquent paper of Mr D’ Israeli. 
With some additional facts, and a new arrangement of those sup- 
plied in the Curiosities of Literature, we have chiefly eonfined 
ourselves to our own remarks, 
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one of the large furnaces, before entering the furnace, 

effected an instantaneous change both in the quantity 

and quality of iron produced, and a considerable sav- 

ing of fuel. The whole of the furnaces at Calder 

and Clyde Iron Works were in consequence immedi. 

ately fitted up on the principle of the hot blast, and 

its use at these works continues to be attended with 

the utmost success. It has also been adopted at Wil- 

sontown and Gartsherrie works in Scotland, and at 
several works in England and France. The air, at 
first raised to 250° of Fahrenheit, produced a saving 
of three-sevenths in every ton of pig-iron made; and 
the heating apparatus having since been enlarged, so 
as to increase the temperature of the blast to 600° of 
Fahrenheit and upwards, a proportionate saving of 
fuel is effected ; and an immense additional saving is 
also acquired by the use of raw coal instead of coke, 

which may now be adopted by thus increasing the 
heat of the blast, the whole waste incurred in burning 
the coal into coke being thus also avoided in the pro- 
cess of iron making. By the use of this invention, 
with three-sevenths of the fuel which he formerly 
employed in the cold air process, the iron maker is 
now enabled to make one-third more iron of a supe- 
rior quality. Were the hot blast generally adopted, 
the saving to the country in the article of coal would 
be immense. In Britain about 700,009 tons of iron 
are made annually, of which 55,500 tons only are pro- 
duced in Scotland. On these 55,500 tons his invention 
would save, in the process of manufacture, 222,000 
tous of coal annually. In England the saving would 
be in proportion to the strength and quality of the 
coal, and cannot be computed at less than 1,320,000 
tons annually ; and taking the price of coals at the 
low rate of 4s. per ton, a yearly saving of L.308,400 
sterling would be effected. Nor are the advantages 
of this invention solely confined to iron making. By 
its use the founder can cast into goods an equal quan- 
tity of iron in greatly less time, and with a saving of 
nearly half the fuel employed in the cold air process ; 
and the blacksmith can produce in the same time one- 
third more work with much less fuel than he formerly 
required. In all the processes of metallurgical science, 
it will be found of the utmost importance in reducing 
the ores to a metallic state. 

Previously to the use of Neilson’s hot blast, 6000 
tons of iron were made at Clyde Iron Works in a 
year. In the formation of each ton of iron, eight 
tons of coal and fifteen tons of limestone were re- 
quired. In 1833, when the hot blast was applied, the 
same steam-engine made 12,500 tons of iron, each ton 
requiring only three tons of coal and eight tons of 
limestone. The whole of the Scotch iron works are 
using the hot blast in all their furnaces, excepting the 
Carron Company, who have only yet taken out a 
licence for one of their furnaces. 

In France the use of the hot blast has been adopted 
to an extent which contrasts singularly with the tar- 
diness displayed by some of the English and Welsh 
iron masters in regard to it, and which would seem 
to encourage the idea of the probability of the French 
soon outrivalling us in this important staple. In 
1834, the well-known engineer, Monsieur Dufresnoy, 
published an elaborate report in recommendation of 
the use of the ‘ hot blast,’ by order of the minister 
director-general of the mines of France. From this 
report it appears that in France advantages analogous 
to those obtained in Scotland have resulted from the 
use of the ‘ hot blast’ in iron making; in the king- 
dom of Wurtemberg this has also been the case; and 
its adoption in Sweden, Saxony, and the states of the 
king of Sardinia, bears testimony to the merits of this 
Scottish invention.” 


THE RESOLVE, 
A STORY FROM THE FRENCH.* 

A NuMBER of years ago I had occasion to depart from 
Paris, and make a short journey into Holland, with 
the view of settling some commercial transactions in 
which I was concerned. In the course of my tour, I 
arrived at Amsterdam, a city renowned for the ho- 
nour and opulence of its merchants, and to one of 
whose principal citizens, Mynheer Odelman, I bore 
letters of introduction. The attertions shown me by 
this wealthy merchant, it would be useless to describe. 
His d tic arrang! ts were on a scale of princely 
splendour—his hospitality unbounded. During m 
visits both to the counting-house and table of Odel- 
man, I noticed a young Frenchman, of a prepossess- 
ing appearance, and unc desty of deport- 
ment, who appeared to go by no other name than 
that of Sebastian. In vain Odelman, his master, 
treated him like a friend, and almost an equal. Se- 
bastian, with a certain respectful dignity, always kept 
at his proper distance. 

My curiosity was excited, and I endeavoured to 
ascertain what induced him to reside in Holland; he 
answered “it was misfortune,” and in every ques- 
tion that related to himself, I perceived it was his 
wish not to come to any satisfactory explanation. How- 
ever, we spent together all the time he was able to 
spare, and with a compiaisance that my curiosity might 
sometimes fatigue but never exhausted, he gave me 
information relative to whatever was interesting in 
Holland. You may be sure I began to conceive a 
particular affection for him. “ This is an entertain- 


* Slightly altered from a translation in the ninth volume of the 
Pocket Magazine. 


ing young man.” said I to Odelman, “‘and I have 
the greatest reasor to speak in his favour. It was 
doubtless you who recommended to him to show me 
such attention.” ‘ Not at all,” answered he; “ but 
you are a Frenchman, and Sebastian idolises his coun- 
try. He is an assemblage of every estimable quality. 
Good sense, fidelity, indefatigable application, expert- 
ness in business, an extreme quickness and nicety of 
perception, a minuteness of method, which nothing 
can escape; and above all, an invariable economy. 
He also knows the value of monev.” 

The last article of his eulogium was not exactly to 
my taste, and, in excuse of him, I observed, that it 
was allowable in the unfortunate to be avaricious. 
“ Avaricious! he is not so,” replied the Dutchman ; 
“he is not solicitous for riches. Never, I am well 
assured, did he desire the wealth of another; he is 
only careful of his own, which is no more than he 
should be. But what is most surprising is, the se- 
crecy with which he conceals, even from me, the use 
he makes of his money.” 

Before my departure, I became better acquainted 
with this uncommon and virtuous young man. 

“* My dear fellow,” said I, the day that I was tak- 
ing my leave, “ I am going back to Paris. Am I to 
be so unfortunate as to be of no service to you there ? 
I have given you the pleasure of obliging me as much 
and as often as you pleased ; do not refuse me an op- 
portunity of returning the obligation.” ‘ No, sir,” 
said he, “ I will not refuse you ; and in exchange for 
my little services, which you are pleased to overrate, 
I will see you this evening, and request one from you 
which is of the most material consequence tome. I 
must observe, that what I am about to communicate 
to you is a secret; but I can be under no apprehen- 
sion on that account. Your name alone is a sufficient 
guarantee.” Of course I promised to keep it faith- 
fully, and that very evening he came to my house 
with a casket full of gold in his hand. 

“* Here,” said he, ** are four hundred louis d’ors, 
arising from three years’ savings, and a paper signed 
by my hand that will indicate the use to which I wish 
them to be put.” It was signed SEBASTIAN SALVARY. 
How great was my surprise to find the contents of the 
casket destined for nothing but objects of luxury !—a 
thousand crowns to a jeweller, the same to a cabinet- 
maker, a hundred louis for millinery, as much for 
laces, and the remainder to a perfumer. 

“ T surprise you,” said he; “* yet you do not see all. 
I have already paid three hundred louis for the like 
fooleries, and I have much yet to pay before every 
thing will be discharged. I must inform you, sir, 
that I am a disgraced man in my,.own country, and 
I am labouring here to wipe away a stain which 
I have brought upon my name. In the meantime I 
may die, and die insolvent. I wish to make you a 
witness of my good intention, and the efforts which I 
am making to repair my misfortunes and my shame. 
What I am about relating to you may be considered 
as my testament, which I request you to receive, that, 
in case of my death, you may take the necessary pains 
to restore my lost character.” 

“*T hope you will live long enough,” said I, “ to efface 
the remembrance of the misfortunes of your youth. But 
if, in order to make you easy, you want nothing but 
a faithful witness of your sentiments and conduct, I 
am better informed on that subject than you imagine, 
and you may with all confidence lay your heart open 
to me.” 

“U begin then,” he replied, “by confessing that 
my misfortunes are entirely owing to myself, and that 
my errors are without excuse. My profession was 
one of those that required the strictest probity: and 
the first law of probity is, to dispose of nothing 
that is not our own. I made calculations, but those 
calculations were erroneous. My imprudence was 
not the less criminal ; but I will tell you how I was 
involved in it. 

A reputable family, an unsullied reputation, the 
esteem of the public, transmitted from my ancestors 
to their children, my youth, some success, in which 
I had been much favoured by circumstances, all 
seemed to promise that I should make a rapid fortune 
by my protession. This was the very rock on which 
I split. 

Monsieur D’Amene, a man of fortune, and who 
considered my prospects as infallible, ventured to 
build his daughter’s happiness upon those delusive 
hopes. He offered me her hand, and as soon as we were 
acquainted, we formed a mutual attachment. She is 
no more! Were she still living, and were I again 
to choose a wife, she alone should be the object of my 
choice. Let no one impute to her any thing that 
I have done. The innocent cause of my misfortune, 
she never even suspected me; and in the midst of the 
illusions with which she was surrounded, she was far 
from perceiving the abyss to which I was leading her 
over a path strewed with flowers. Enamoured of her 
before I married her, more so afterwards, 1 thought 
I could never do enough to make her happy; and, 
compared to my ardent love for her, her timid ten- 
derness and her sensibility, which were tempered by 
modesty, had an appearance of coldness. To make 
myself beloved as much as I loved her, I spared no 
expense in the purchase of luxuries for her use. 

An elegant house, expensive furniture, whatever 
fashion and taste could procure in the article of dress, 
to flatter in young minds the propensities of self-love, 
by affording new splendour or new attractions to 


beauty—all this anticipated my wife’s desires; aud 
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there also poured in upon her, as it were spontane- 
ously, a select society, formed by her own inclination, 
which showed her the most flattering attentions; no- 
thing, in short, that could render home agreeable, 
was ever wanting. 

My wife was too young to consider it necessary to 
regulate and reduce my expenses. Had she known 
how much I risked to please her, with what resolution 
would she not have opposed it! But as she brought 
me # handsome fortune, it was natural for her to con- 
clude that J also was in affluent circumstances. She 
imagined, at least, that my situation in life allowed 
me to place my establishment upon a genteel footing ; 
she perceived nothing in it that was unsuitable to my 
profession ; and on consulting her female friends, ‘ she 
was told that all this was highly proper—all this was 
no more than decent.’ I said so too, and Adriana 
alone, in her modest and sweetly ingenuous manner, 
asked me if I conceived it necessary to incur such ex- 
penses to render myself amiable in her eyes. ‘ I can- 
not be insensible,’ said she, ‘ to the pains you take to 
render me happy; and I should be so, without that 
unnecessary trouble. You love me, and that is enough. 
Let the frivolity of taste, let whim and vain super- 
fluity, be the delight of others. Love and happiness 
shall be mine.’ 

The moment of my becoming a father drew nigh ; 
but that moment, which promised to be the happiest 
T had ever experienced, proved to be the most fatal. 
It deprived me of both the mother and child. This 
stroke plunged me into an abyss of sorrow. I will 
not tell you how heart-breaking it was—none but 
those who experience such sorrows can imagine what 
they are. 

I was still in the height of my affliction, when my 
wife’s father sent his notary with the information, 
accompanied with a few words of slight condoience, 
that the writings were drawn up to transfer back 
into his hands the fortune* which I had received from 
him. Indignant at this indecent precipitation, L 
answered that I was quite prepared, and the next day 
the fortune was returned. The jewels that I had 
given to his daughter, and the other articles of value 
for her own particular use, became also his property, 
for he had a legal right tothem. I represented the 
inhumanity of requiring me, after eighteen mouths’ 
marriage, to submit to so severe a law ; but, with all 
the impatience of a greedy claimant, he insisted upon 
it as his right. I submitted; and this severe exaction 
made some noise in the world. Then did the envy 
my happiness had excited, hasten to punish me for 
my short-lived felicity, and, under the disguise of pity, 
took great care to divulge my ruin, which it seemed 
to deplore. My friends were less zealous to serve, 
than my enemies to injure me. They agreed that [ 
had been too much in haste to live. They were very 
right, but they were so too late: it should have been 
at my entertainments that such observations should 
have been made. But you, sir, who are well acquainted 
with the world, know also with what indulgence 
spendthrifts are treated until the period of their ruin. 
Mine was now made public; and my creditors being 
alarmed, came in crowds to my desolate dwelling. [ 
was determined not to deceive any one of them, and, 
making them acquainted with my unpleasant situa- 
tion, 1 offered them all that I had remaining, and 
only required them to give me time to discharge the 
rest. Some were accommodating; others, alleging 
the wealthy circumstances of my father-in-law, ob- 
served, that he was the person who ought to have 
given me indulgence, and that, in seizing the spoils 
of his daughter, it was their property which he had 
plundered. In a word, I saw no other alternative 
than of escaping from their pursuits by suicide, or of 
being shut up in prison. 

That night, sir, which I passed in the agonies of 
shame and despair, with death on one hand, and ruin 
on the other, ought to serve as an eternal lesson and 
example. An honest and inoffensive man, whose only 
crime was his dependence upon slight hopes—this 
man, hitherto esteemed and honoured, in an easy and 
sure way to fortune, all on a sudden branded with in- 
famy, condemned either to cease to live, or to live in 
disgrace, in exile, or in prison ; discountenanced by 
his father-in-law, abandoned by his friends, no longer 
daring to appear abroad, and desirous of finding some 
solitary and inaccessible retreat that would conceal 
him from pursuit. It was in the midst of these troubled 
reflections that I passed the longest of nights: the re- 
membrance of it still makes me shudder, and neither 
my head nor my heart has yet recovered the shock 
which I felt at this dreadful reverse of fortune. At 
last, this long conflict having overcome my spirits, my 
exhausted strength sunk into a calm more dreadful. 
I considered the depth of the abyss into which [ had 
fallen, and I began to conceive the cool resolution of 
putting an end to my existence. ‘Let me weigh,’ 
said I, ‘my last determination, If I submit to be 
dragged to prison, I must perish there with disgrace, 
without resource or hope. It is doubtless a thousand 
times better to get rid of an insupportable existence, 
and to throw myself on the mercy of God, who will 
perhaps pardon me for not being able to survive mis- 
fortune combined with dishonour.’ My pistols were 
cocked ; they lay on the table ; and as I fixed my eyes 
upon them, nothing appeared to me more easy than to 
putan end to my life. ‘ Butoh! how many villains have 
done the same !—how many worthless minds have 


* By the laws of France, on the deat}, of the mother and issue, 
her fortune reverts back to her family. 
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possessed the same desperate courage !—and what can 
wash away the blood in which I am going to imbrue 
my hands ?—will my infamy be the less inscribed 
upon my tomb, if indeed I am allowed one ?—will my 
name, stigmatised by the laws, be buried with me ? 
But what am I saying? Wretch that I am !— 
shrinking at the shame, but who is to expiate the 
guilt? I want te steal out of the world; but when 
I shall cease to exist, who will make restitution to 
those whom I have injured ?—who will ask forgive- 
ness for a young madman, a squanderer of wealth that 
was not his own? Let me die if I can no longer hope 
to regain that esteem which I have so imprudently 
lost! But is it not possible, at my age, with labour 
and time, to repair the errors of my youth, and to 
obtain pardon for my misfortune 2” Then, reflecting 
upon the resources that were left me, if I had the for- 
titude to coutend with my ill fate, I fancied I saw at 
a distance my honour emerging from behind the cloud 
that had obscured it. I fancied I saw a plank placed 
at my feet to save me from shipwreck, end that I be- 
held a friendly port at hand ready to receive me. I 
retired to Holland ; but before I departed from Paris, 
I wrote to my creditors, and informed them, that, 
having given up all | had left me, I was still going to 
devote my whole life to labour for their benetit, and 
entreated them to have patience. 

I landed at Amsterdam. On my arrival, my first 
business was to inquire who among the wealthy mer- 
chants of that city was the man of the greatest cha- 
racter for honour and probity; and all agreeing in 
naming Mynheer Odelman, I repaired to him. ‘Sir,’ 
said I, addressing myself to him, ‘a stranger, perse- 
cuted by misfortune, flies to you for refuge, and to 
ask whether he must sink under its weight, or whether, 
by dint of labour and resolution, he may be able to 
overcome it. I have no one to patronise or be answer- 
able for me. I hope in time, however, to be my own 
security ; and in the meantime I entreat you to employ 
a man who has been educated with care, is not desti- 
tute of knowledge, and is of a willing disposition.’ 
Odelman, afcer having listened to and surveyed me 
with attention, asked me who had recommended him 
tome. ‘The public opinion,’ said I. * On my arrival, 
I inquired for the wisest and best man among the citi- 
zens of Amsterdam, and you were unanimously named.’ 

He appeared much struck with a certain expression 
of spiritedness and frankness in my language and 
countenance. He was discreet in his questions, and 
I was sincere though reserved in my answers. In a 
word, without betraying myself, I said enough to re- 
move his distrust; and prepossessed with a sentiment 
of esteem in my favour, he consented to give me a 
trial, but without any fixed engagement. He svon 
perceived there was not in his counting-house a man 
of more assiduity, nor more emulous of gaining in- 
formation. 

* Sebastian,’ said he (for that was the only name IJ 
had assumed), ‘ you have kept your word—your 
behaviour is correct, There is one quarter of your 
first year’s salary; I hope, and I foresee, that it will 
go on in a progressive increase.’ 

With what inexpressible joy did I see myself mas- 
ter of the hundred ducats which he had presented me 
with !—with what care did I lay by the greatest por- 
tion of this sum !—with what ardour did | devote my- 
self to that industry of which it was the fruits !—with 
what impatience did J wait for the other three quar- 
ters of my salary that were to increase this treasure ! 
One of the happiest days in my life was that in which 
I was able to remit to Paris the first hundred louis 
d'ors of my savings. When the receipt came, I laid 
it upon my heart, and feit it like a balm applied to my 
excited feelings. 

Three years together I procured the same gratifica- 
tion ; this gratification is now heightened, for my 
perquisites being augmented, and joined to some gains 
which I have acquired by commerce, double the 
amount of my savings. If this remittance has been 
tardy, I beg, sir, you will notice that the delay has 
been occasioned by the death of the only trusty cor- 
respondent whom I had at Paris; and henceforth, I 
hope you, sir, will be so good as to supply his place. 
I may yet labour fifteen years before I can discharge 
all, but I am only five-and-thirty. At fifty I shall be 
free; and | shall be able to return to my country 
with an unblushing countenance. Ab ! sir, how sweet 
and consolatory is the idea that the esteem of my fel- 
low citizens will perhaps be restored to grace my old 
age and to crown my grey hairs !” 

He had hardly finished speaking, before, delighted 
by this exemplary probity, [ assured him that [ never 
had met with more virtuous resolutions. This deeply 
affected him, and he told me with tears in his eyes, 
that he should never torget the consolation that ac- 
companied my farewell. 

When I arrived at Paris, I made his payments. 
His creditors were desirous of knowing what he was 
doing, and what were his resources. Without explain- 
ing myself on either of these inquiries, I impressed 
them with the same good opinion of his integrity as 1 
entertained myself, and dismissed them quite satisfied. 

Being one day at dinner with my notary Mousieur 
Nervin, one of his guests, on hearing me speak of my 

journey into Holland, asked me, with some degree of 
ill humonr and contempt, if I had never happened to 
meet with one Sebastian Salvary in that country. 
As \¢ was easy to recognise in his looks a sentiment 
of malevolence, I steod on my guard, and enswered, 
* that my tour into Holland having been for pleasure, 


I had not leisure to acquire information respecting the 
French I might have seen there; but that by my 
connexions it would be possible to obtain some ac- 
count of the person he had named.” ** No,” said he, 
“it is not worth while. He has given me too much 
vexation already. He has probably died of want or 
shame, as it was but fit he should. He would have 
done much better if he had died before he married 
my daughter, and brought himself to ruin. After 
that,” continued he, “ depend upon the fine promises 
he makes you. In eighteen months, fifty thousand 
crowns in debt; and te complete the whole, exile and 
disgrace. When you marry your daughter,” said he, 
addressing my friend Nervin, “ be considerate. An 
insolvent and disgraced son-in-law is but a sorry piece 
of furniture.””’ M. Nervin asked him how it had hap- 
pened that so prudent a mau as he did not foresee and 
prevent those misfortanes. ‘“ I did foresee them,” 
replied D’Amene, “ and prevented them as far as I 
could; for the very day after my daughter’s death, I 
took my measures, and, thank heaven, I have had the 
consolation of recovering her portion and personal 
property ; but that is all I was able to save from the 
wreck, and I lett nothing but the shattered remains 
for the rest of the creditors.” 

It was with great difficulty that I could contain my- 
self; but perceiving, after he was gone, the impres- 
sion he had made upon the minds of the notary and 
his daughter, I could not refrain from vindicating 
the honourable absent man, but without mentioning 
his retreat. ‘* You have been hearing,” said I, “ this 
unmerciful father-in-law speak of his son with the 
most cruel contempt. Well, every thing he has said 
concerning him is very true; and it is not less true that 
this unfortunate man is now innocence and probity 
itself.” This exordium appeared very strange to them; 
it rivetted their attention, and the father and daugh- 
ter remained silent whilst I related his history. 

Nervin is one of those uncommon characters that 
are difficult to be comprehended. Never was there a 
cooler head, or a warmer heart. It was a volcano be- 
neath a heap of snow. His daughter, on the contrary, 
was a girl of a tender and placid disposition, equally 
partaking of the ardour of her father’s soul and of 
the sedateness of reason. 

This estimable girl paid as much attention to my 
words as her father, and at each trait that marked the 
integrity of Salvary, his strong sensibility, his firm- 
ness under misfortune, I perceived them look at each 
other, and thrill with that sweet delight which virtue 
ever excites in the breasts of all her votaries. But the 
father became imperceptibly more thoughtful, and the 
daughter more affected. 

When I came wo Sebastian’s last words, ‘“‘ How 
sweet and consoling is the idea that the esteem of my 
fellow citizens will perhaps be restored to grace my 
old age, and crown my grey hairs,” 1 saw that Ner- 
vin was considerably affected. ‘ No, virtuous man,” 
he exclaimed, ia the effusion of his generosity, ** you 
shall not wait the tedious decline of life in order to 
be free and honoured as you deserve, Sir,” conti- 
nued he to me, “ you are in the right; there is not a 
nobler man in the world. As to the common and 
straightforward duties, any one may fulfil them: but 
to preserve this resolution and probity, while hanging 
over the precipices of misfortune and shame, without 
once losing sight of them for a moment, this is what 
I call possessing a well-tempered mind. He will com- 
mit no more foilies, I will be auswerable for it. He 
wiil be kind, but he will be prudent: he knows too 
well what weakness and imprudence have already cost 
him, and with D’Amene’s leave, this is the man I 
should like for a son-in-law. And you, daughter, 
what think you of it?” ‘I, sir,” answered Justina, 
“ T confess that such would be the husband I should 
choose.” ‘You shall have him,” said the father ; 
“write to him to come to Paris: tell him that a good 
match awaits him here, and say nothing more.” 

| wrote: he answered that, situated as he was, he 
was condemued to celibacy and solitude; that he would 
involve ueither a wife nor children in his misfortune; 
nor would he set foot in his own country, until there 
should be none before whom he should be ashamed to 
appear. This answer proved a farther incitement to 
the impatience of the notary. “ Ask him,” said he, 
“to give in a specitic account of his debts, and inform 
him that a person who interests himself in his future 
happiness wiil undertake the care of adjusting every 
thing.” 

Salvary consented to entrust me with a statement 
of his debts, but said, that it was his intention to dis- 
charge them fully, and to the last sous: and all that 
he required was time. “Time! time !”’ said the no- 
tary, “Il have no time to spare him; my daughter 
will grow old before he pays his debts at this rate. 
Leave this list of them with me. I know how to act 
for an honest man. Every body shall be satisfied.” 
Two days after, he came tome. “ All is settled,” said 
he. ‘* Look, here are his bills, with receipts to them. 
Send them w him, and give him the choice of being 
no longer in debt vo any one by marrying my daugh- 
ter, or of having me for his sole creditor, if he refuses 
to accept me for his father-in-law.” 

I leave you to imagine the surprise and gratitude of 
Salvary at seeing all the traces of his ruin done away, 
and with what eagerness he came to return thanks wo 
his benefactor. He was, nevertheless, detained in Hol- 
land longer than was bis intention, and the impetnous 
Nervin began to complain that thuis man was tardy 
and very hard w be worked upon, At last he arrived 


at my house, not yet daring to persuade himself but 
that this happiness was only a dream. I svon intro- 
duced him to his generous benefactor. His mind was 
impressed with two sentiments equally grateful: he 
was deeply sensible of the father’s goodness, and every 
day more and more captivated with the charms of the 
daughter ; for finding in her all he had so much loved 
and regretted in Adriana, his mind was, as it were, 
overcome with gratitude and love. He was no longer 
able (said he) to decide which was the most inesti- 
mable gift of heaven—a friend iike Nervin, or a wife 
like Justina. 

The little story now related presents a striking in. 
stance of a species of courage that many unfortunate 
persons are in want of—that of never forfeiting their 
own esteem, and that of never despairing so long as 
conscious of their own integrity. 


THE HUMBLER EMPLOYMENTS 
OF LONDON. 

Ir is perhaps pretty well known that the metropolis, 
like a vortex, draws a multitude of persons from 
all parts of the United Kingdom, as weil as some 
parts of the Continent, to assist in those ministra- 
tions which are required for the comfort and Juxury 
of the middle and higher orders. It procures its 
porters and day labourers from Ireland, its bread 
bakers from Scotland, its milk suppliers from Wales, 
and its sugar bakers from Germany. At particu- 
lar seasons of the year, you may observe that a 
vast deal of work is performed by draughts of indi- 
viduals from different parts of the country. Wales 
seems to be a fruitful source of a most industrious class 
of persons of this description. Roused by the din of 
vehicles on the streets, and feverish from the closeness 
of a London atmosphere, you sally forth from your 
lodgings, early of a summer’s morning, to see what it 
can possibly be that is causing such a hurly-burly on 
the thoroughfares. In a moment you behold the 
source of disquietude. It is the market gardeners 
driving in their loaded wains of vegetables, along with 
other rustic drivers with their waggons of trussed hay, 
huge moving castles of country produce for the crav- 
ing necessities of a million and a half of human beings. 
Say that it is the delightful month of June—the straw- 
berry month—and you are strolling along one or other 
of the great approaches, you will have an opportunity 
of witnessing female industry to an extent you had 
little idea of. Along the roads there come pouring 
numbers of women, amounting often to twenty or 
thirty, closely following each other, and bearing on 
their heads circular baskets full of strawberries, rasp- 
berries, and other such fruit as would be bruised by 
any other mode of conveyance to market. These di- 
ligent early risers are chiefly from Wales, and are de- 
serving of notice, for their economy and perseverance. 
They leave their native hills in parties, the young 
placing reliance on those who have previously been so 
engaged. Immediately on their well-calculated time 
of offering their services, they are employed by the 
growers of fruit for the London markets. The young- 
est and the weakest are set to gather strawberries into 
small wicker baskets called pottles, which contain 
about a pint: these pottles are strung round the waist 
by a cord, and, when filled, are delivered to a director 
at so much per score for gathering; the pottles are 
packed carefully in the large circular baskets before 
mentioned, each containing from thirty to forty pounds 
weight, and dispatched to an agent in the market. 
The payment for carrying is regulated at sixpence 
per journey. Some of the stoutest Welsh women 
have been known to make five trips in a day, ora dis- 
tance of twenty miles with the load, and twenty back 
with the empty basket—an extraordinary exertion 
when continued during the space of six weeks or two 
months. We have been told that nearly all the Welsh 
females thus employed in the fruit gardens, save suf- 
ficient to support themselves, and often an aged pa- 
rent, throughout the vear. 

Connected with early rising in London, another de- 
scription of persons may be seen seated in convenient 
places, with large vessels containing saluop,* coffee, 
and tea, kept warm by charcoal fires constructed 
within a wheelbarrow, on the top of which is spread 
a clean linen cloth, covered with slices of bread, bis- 
cuits, butter, and gingerbread ; these supply break fasts, 
at from one penny to threepence each, to many indus- 
trious persons whose occupations demand early ris- 
ing. Al the temporary breakfast-barrows are removed 
before any of the shops are opened. During the win- 
ter season this mode of obtaining nutritious food is of 
essential service to the industrious, and is stated to 
have been the means of saving the life of many a 
homeless wanderer. 


* Saloop, or salep, is a beverage prepared from the vegetable 
called the Orchis mascula, It is nutritious, and is used to a consi- 
derable extent in Turkey. 
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Another description of early occupation is the post- 
ing of bills or placards aunouncing public amuse- 
ments, exhibitions, sales, losses, &c. The persons 
thus employed are called billstickers; they receive 
the placards, some of which are between two and three 
feet square, from the proprietor, with orders to place 
them in the most conspicuous situations. This they 
do most effectually. No surface which can be used is 
free from being plastered over with papers of all co- 
lours, and letters of all sizes. Let a house become 
uninhabited, and the windows and walls are covered 
three deep in a few days. When a house is burnt 
down, the billmen fly in crowds to the spot. While 
the ruins are yet smoking, and the gaping multi- 
tude thronging to see the effects of the catastrophe, 
up go the flaunting placards on the gaunt gables of the 
adjuining domiciles. In a few hours the whole exte- 
rior of the ruin is an universal show of bills, of every 
imaginable colour and capability of attraction.  Bill- 
sticking isa science. It requires “ machinery.” To 
hoist a square yard of wet paper fifty feet in height, 
and there impose it on a dead wall, is a feat which it is 
no easy matter to perform. The sticker’s machinery 
consists of a number of ferruled sticks, which, like a 
fishing-rod, can be lengthened by joints; in the front 
he carries a large tin box containing his paste and 
brush. As soon as he reaches a proper place for 
the display of his placard, his padded cross-piece is 
fixed to the first joint, the paper is pasted, the handle 
lengtbened, the notice mounts thirty, forty, or fifty 
feet, is stuck on the spot, and, being dexterously dabbed 
on the edges, is left in security and lofty attraction 
until obliterated by succeeding billstickers. 

‘he trade of the billsticker is less peculiar to Lon- 
don than that of the street-grubber. In the streets of 
London and Westminster, which have not been ma- 
cadamised, persons may be seen with a large leathern 
bag attached to their girdle, and in a stuoping posi- 
tion scraping between the paved stones of the car- 
riage-way, with a flattened piece of wood, in search of 
nails that may have dropped from horses’ shoes. It is 
said gold and silver at times go into the leathern bag, 
but the old horse-nail is the ostensible object of search, 
being valuable as iron properly welded, and best suited 
to be made into good nails for the shoeing of horses 
in perpetuity. 

Other persons may be observed picking up scraps 
of rag or paper; indeed, every refuse of the shops 
seems to be of some value when assorted for particular 
uses—the linen to be cleansed and prepared for the 
paper manufacturer ; woollen rags to be cleansed and 
prepared for grinding, so fine as to be strewed on those 
patterns of paper-hangings which are called flock ; 
scraps of glove-leather to be cleansed and prepared for 
the making of size ; pieces of string, coloured papers, 
or cotton, for the mills at which coarse brown pack- 
ing-paper is manufactured; and pieces of iron and 
various discarded morsels of metal, useless when singly 
considered, but valuable in collected masses, and sold 
at the foundries. These pickers of the very refuse of 
the streets have their comforts, and instances have 
been known where their honesty in restoring lost 
valuables has been properly rewarded. 

There is a class whose regular search is for bones, 
arising from a knowledge of their convertibility. 
Bones are valuable for many purposes ; the clear parts 
may be used for the handles of knives, toys, and or- 
namental objects ; certain bones are adapted to burn 
for producing the best ivory-black, and are useful in 
chemistry. From every description of bone, grease for 
the soap-boiler may be extracted, and all are valuable 
when pulverised for the purposes of agriculture. 
These collectors appear to be the most humble and 
precariously supported of human beings, but they are 
civil, and superior to alms-begging. With a large 
rush basket, or more frequently two, they pursue their 
avocation ; not one of them would refuse to give all 
the information in his power respecting the apparently 
degrading occupation by which he earns a subsist- 
ence. They usefully fill the station they have chosen, 
and furnish one among many other prvots, that in a 
large commercial community the most trifling details 
may become important by judicious management. If 
the stranger in London continue to observe all that 
may occur in the streets during the morning, his mind 
will become bewildered by the minuteness of the sub- 
division of labour, and in scrutinising the character 
and classification of the thousands about him. That 
one-half know not how the other half exist, is a re- 
mark frequently made by those who are struggling to 
obtain their daily food; and no saying is more true as 
regards the inhabitants of the metropolis. 

Numbers of persons, denominated custard-mongers, 
from the commodity in which they deal being carried 
on the head, may be seen hurrying from the respec- 
tive markets with fish and various other necessaries 
of life. At their homes the fish are cleansed, the ve- 
getables trimmed, and all made as attractive as pos- 
sible; after which they proceed to ery their articles 
slong the streets, but chiefly to call at the houses of 
those deemed occasional customers, to whom their at- 
tention is regular and respectful. There are other 
dealers of this description, who appear in the streets 
with carts or asses with panniers, laden with such 
articles as may have overstocked the markets, and, in 
consequence, proportionably cheap—fish and vege- 
tables more particularly. Fine sunny mornings will 
cause finmense quantities of mackerel to glut the mar- 
kets. Fine showers, followed by warmth, will com- 
pel peas, beans, cauliflowers, and other vegetable 


products, to be gathered, and the snperabundance re- 
duces the price so suddenly, that these intermediate 
dealers between the shopkeepers and the costard- 
mongers take advantage of the events, and, by pur- 
chasing largely, supply the middle classes of society at 
a very reasonable rate. 

There are also numbers of Jews constantly parad- 
ing the streets, each with his bag and sonorous tone, 
erving “ clow” (or clothes). These individuals pur. 
chase every description of wearing apparel, though at 
exceedingly low prices. It is said that an offer for an 
article made by one of the fraternity, however low, 
will never be advanced upon by another; furnishing a 
proof of extensive communication among them. Shab- 
by as these Jews appear in the course of their occu- 
pation as gatherers of old clothes, many of them are 
opulent, and, when at home with their families, live 
in a degree of elegance which the rest of mankind 
are by no means aware of. Whatever may be the 
faults of the Jews, they will seldom if ever be found 
indulging in the low habits of the intemperate part 
of t.e population. They spend most of their leisure 
hours in the bosom of their families, at their own fire- 
sides. 

There are also great numbers of porters to be seen 
with packages of various sizes, and others who ere 
executing the commissions of their employers with at- 
tention and dispatch. Of this description there are 
many who live in respectability in the suburbs of the 
metropolis, one porter perhaps transacting business 
for several residents in his neighbourhood. He calls 
in the morning, receives orders to deliver parcels, and 
to pay or to take money in London, whatever be the 
amount. Confidence of this kind is never abused ; 
he is sober and diligent, and therefore receives the 
reward he deserves. By one man in a neighbourhood 
thus acting as a servant to a number of householders, 
individuals are spared the expense of keeping special 
assistants. Of the various servants and assistants to 
the tradesmen and shopkeepers of the metropolis who 
crowd the streets, it would be useless, if not impossi- 
ble, to take notice; and the same may be said of those 
attached to the wealthier classes. They require a host 
of officials, who figure in the mass without inereasing 
its value in a mercantile point of view; yet they, and 
the establishments of which they form a part, put 
into circulation an immense amount of capital, which, 
spreading through various ramifications, gives comfort 
to many, and furnishes subsistence to numerous in- 
dustrious individuals. 

The cries of London, about which so much has been 
written and said, seem to be softening into compara- 
tive silence; there are some, however, to which our 
fathers were strangers. ‘* Dog’s meat,” and “ Cat’s 
meat,” especially, cannot fail to attract the notice of 
strangers. This food for domestic animals is carried 
through the streets in miniature carts, drawn on two 
or four wheels by one or two dogs, who appear to be 
as well acquainted with the regular customers as the 
master, for they never fail to stop at the proper doors. 
These dealers are supplied with the meat by men who 
purchase old worn-out horses for the sake of their 
flesh, bones, and skin, and who possess large premises, 
where the animals are skinned, and the flesh boiled, 
and sold at moderate charges to the dog’s-meat-men, 
who cut the masses of flesh into slices of a quarter of 
a pound each, through which a skewer is stuck, and 
thns handed to the servants. Persons in the country, 
who generally contrive to support their canine attend- 
ants by the offal of their tables, will be surprised to 
learn that the people of London purchase a peculiar 
aliment for them ; but their surprise will lessen, when 
they reflect on the high price of all kinds of butcher- 
meat in the metropolis. ‘Lhis causes families to pur- 
chase only as much as will leave none to be wasted, 
thereby leaving their domestic animals to be fed on in- 
ferior and lower-priced victuals. Besides, there are 
great numbers of warehouses and shops, where no 
couking is carried on; and hence the cats and dogs of 
such establishments require special dishes for them- 
selves. If the dogs of London be well cared for in 
this respect, care is also taken that they do something 
in return; their hfe is no sinecure. In all direc- 
tions you see them yoked to little carts, belongiug to 
various descriptions of tradesmen. It cannot be said 
that there is any peculiar breed of dogs employed in 
this branch of industry. You find individuals in 
harness of every imaginable tribe, from the thick- 
headed mastiff down to the puniest mongrel. We 
would advise no dog who values a leisurely idle lite, 
to set his nose within the precincts of London. 

The English are the cleanliest people on the face of 
the earth. Nodoubt there are many in Scotland who 
might compete with them in this respect; still they 
roust be allowed to carry off the palm of victory in 
all that respects perfect tidiness in the household me- 
nage. The English excel all the world in the matter 
of cleaning their windows and doors, and really givea 
wonderful air of neatness to their dwellings. The 
Scotch are not a window-cleaning nation—the Eng- 
lish are decidedly so. The window-frames glitcer and 
sparkle like diamonds, from the Borders all along to 
the British Chaunel. The London housekeepers are 
not only remarkable for this particular, but also for 
the brilliant whiteness of the stone-steps and paths in 
front of their doors. They do not slop them over with 
the hazy trash called caumstone in the north, but have 
them rubbed with a much superior material, which 
they denominate hearth-stone. ‘ Hearth-stones” is 
still one of the famous cries of London. We think 


we still hear it sounded along one or other of the 
pretty little streets in the environs of the metropo- 
lis, and see the trimly-decked servant-girls tripping 
from the houses, and negociating the purchase of a 
penn’orth,” 

There are other descriptions of persons who, with 
horse and cart, cry through the streets “ Blooming 
flowers for the garden,” and in the season display 
many of the choice productions of the florist’s care, 
as well as the ordinary shrubs and annuals; the 
charge being regulated by the rarity or peculiar beauty 
of the plant. When reasonable in price, the stock is 
soon disposed of, either to decorate the windows, or to 
enrich the little plots of ground in the rear of the 
dwellings, which, by successive additions, are often 
kept in a beautiful and highly gratifying state of luxu- 
riance. 

Within a few years past, venders of potatoes have 
multiplied surprisingly. The cry of this class of per- 
sons is “*’Taters all hot ;” and while thus sounding 
the name of their wares, they bear about large tin 
boxes, arranged with charcoal fires at the bottom ; 
above are several drawers, in which are layers of po- 
tatoes baked, or baking—those on the top being 
steamed by the moisture from those below. The pur- 
chaser is supplied with a morsel of butter and salt at 
discretion to a potato, and all for ahalfpenny. These 
dealers are much encouraged by the industrious poor, 
and they deserve to be so. They sell a warm mouth- 
ful to many a cold and wearied passenger. 


THE LOUVRE. 
Nove of the spectacles exhibited to strangers in Paris 
are usually beheld with such feelings of delight as the 
Louvre. Is is delight accompanied with astonishment 
—astonishment at the vastness of the collection’ of 
paintings and works of art stored up in a single build- 
ing. The collection is nothing, no doubt, in point of 
excellence to that of the Vatican or of other stores in 
Rome; but keeping this comparison out of view, and 
speaking of it as an object within reach, the Louvre 
is certainly a most extraordinary spectacle of its kind, 
and so well worthy of being visited, that, should the 
traveller see nothing else in Paris, his time and money 
will not be misspent in the journey. 

In the course of our rambling description of Paris, 
presented a few months ago in the Journal, we did 
little else than notice the external character and his- 
tory of the Louvre, leaving a detail respecting its 
present collection of pictures and statues to form the 
subject of a subsequent paper, which may now be 
given. The Louvre, it may be mentioned, was for- 
merly one of the principal royal palaces in Paris. 
Here was held the court of the famed Henri Quatre ; 
here figured, for a period, the unfortunate Mary 
Queen of Scots. From being a place of royal resi- 
dence, it at length, about the year 1700, became the 
seat of various academies, and latterly its chief apart- 
ments were dedicated to their present purpose—a na- 
tional gallery of the fine arts, under the patronage of 
royalty. 

There was a period when the Louvre contained all 
the masterpieces of ancient and modern statuary, 
with all the most esteemed paintings of the various 
schools of Europe.* Napoleon conceived the idea of 
rendering France renowned for possessing those pro- 
ductions of high art, which for a long period of time 
had induced the wealthy and the ingenious of differ- 
ent nations to visit Italy and Flanders. By right of 
conquest, the emperor of France therefore transferred 
to the Louvre all that was attractive in taste and ta- 
lent. Such was the effect of this vast assemblage of 
works of art, that the advantages derived from the 
influx of strangers were doubled in amount compared 
with previous years. By a catalogue published in 
1814, this superb collection contained one thousand 
two hundred and twenty-four pictnres of the first de. 
gree of excellence. By the terms of the capitulation 
of Paris to the allied powers, shortly after the battle 
of Waterloo, numbers of the most valuable productions 
of art were returned to the places whence they had 
been brought, and the gallery of the Louvre was 
consequently shorn of a great portion of its brilliancy. 
The vacant spaces caused by the removal were soon 
after occupied by the splendid series of picture# painted 
by Kubens, when under the patronage of Marie de 
Medicis, second consort of Henry 1V.; which paint- 
ings had, till this period, enriched the palace of the 
Luxembourg—another royal residence in Paris. The 
Louvre was also sought to be restored iu its attrac- 


* Inthe fine arts the term ‘* school” means the peculiar drawing, 
colouring, and effect of some painter who taught in Rome, Ve- 
nice, or other parts of the world. ‘* School” also includes the works 
of all those who may have studied under, or who may have adopted 
the principles of a varticular master. 
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tions, by additions from all the royal collections and 
other sources whence evident superiority of talent 
could be drawn. In consequence of these exertions, 
the Louvre now displays an assemblage of pictures 
ranking among the noblest efforts of the pencil. 

The entrance to the Museum of Paintings is from 
the Place du Musée. The vestibule, which first pre- 
sents itself, is elegant, leading gradually, as you ascend 
a stair richly decorated with statues and bas-reliefs, 
into an antechamber correspondingly embellished ;— 
thence you enter the saloon—a larger antechamber— 
the walls of which are covered with pictures, chiefly 
of modern schools of art; thence to the grand gal- 
lery. The effect is here astonishing! The gallery 
is 1332 feet in length, presenting a magnificent per- 
spective of columns, between which are vases of por- 
phyry, or alabaster busts of celebrated men ; in the 
mid-distance, and in the centre of the floor, is placed a 
globe of large dimensions, which judiciously contrasts 
with the numerous vertical lines of the gallery. The 
whole is lighted by windows and skylights, and is di- 
vided into nine divisions by arches, each resting on 
four Corinthian pillars of costly marble. The first, 
second, and third divisions of the gallery, contain pic- 
tures by artists of the French school. The fourth, 
fifth, and sixth divisions, display paintings of the Ger- 
man, Flemish, and Dutch schools. The seventh, 
eighth, and ninth divisions, are enriched by master- 
pieces of the Italian and Spanish schools. Amid the 
profusion of decoration, bas-relief, carving, gilding, 
and painting, which every where prevail, the eye be- 
comes dazzled with the splendour, and the lid drops 
to introduce repose on a scene so instructive and mag- 
nificent. Proceeding along the gallery, artists from 
ail nations may be seen with their palettes and pen- 
cils, emulating their pred s, and g whom 
are many of the fair sex, whose talents are evident, 
even when compared with those of the beautiful origi- 
nals before them. 

The enumeration of the pictures that form this col. 
lection must be left to the catalogue, which may be 
obtained at the entrance. There are altogether no 
fewer than one thousand two hundred and eighty-six 
paintings, possessing merit of superior order, many of 
unrivalled excellence ; a few of the most striking may 
be mentioned. In the first divisions of the French 
school, No. 40, Belisarius asking alms, by A. Coypel ; 
No. 101, the tent of Darius, by C. Lebrun; a series 
of pictures, by Le Sueur, representing the chief cir- 
cumstances attending the life of St Bruno, from No. 
125 to 148; many beautiful subjects, in which atmo- 
spheric effect is exquisitely painted, by Claud Lorraine, 
from No. 162 to 177; many splendid examples, his- 
torical scenes, and enriched landscapes, by N. Poussin, 
from No. 196 to 234; No. 246, portrait, by H. Rigaud, 
is particdlarly fine; the ports of France, by C. J. 
Vernet, with many other marine subjects, are excel- 
lent specimens of his art, from No. 279 to 305; No. 
308, a portrait of Fénélon, by Vivien, is finely paint- 
ed. In the second divisions, or Flemish and Dutch 
schools, the pictures of Berghem are in the first style 
of beauty in composition, and many of them exquisite, 
from No. 331 to 541; there are some highly finished 
subjects of domestic scenes, by G. Douw—Nos. 414 and 
416 would bear examination with a microscope !—many 
Scriptural subjects, by Vandyke, are in the grand style 
of art, more particularly No. 425; numerous portraits 
which exhibit the truth of nature united to the per- 
fection of drawing, as, for instance, 433, 436, and 
442; the interior and domestic groups, by Metzu, are 
beautifully painted, particularly Nos. 569 and 570; 
the familiar scene, No. 594, by Mieris, is painted with 
great attention to truth; the Ostades Adrian and Isaac 
appear to advantage in Nos. 624 and 634; there are 
several pictures, by Polenberg, of landscapes with ruins, 
in which the figures are finely coloured, particularly 
Nos. 640 and 641; the portraits by Rembrandt are of 
the first description, particularly Nos. 667 and 672. 
Here are also the splendid pictures by Rubens, com- 
mencing at No. 677 and terminating at 718, a few of 
which dre from sacred history; No. 683 is a splendid 
picture, and the portraits, particularly No. 715, are 
finely painted ; but it is the emblematic representa- 
tions of the principal circumstances attending the life 
of Marie de Medicis, that display the power of Rubens 
in invention, gorgeous arrangement, surprising beauty 
of colour, and vigour of effect. The truth of Ruys- 
dael’s colour and touch in expressing water, is finely 
copied from nature in Nos. 720 and 721; the animals 
of Sneyders are perfect representations of nature, in 
738 and 741; D. Teniers, in No. 760, “ distributing 


alms,” is full of feeling and masterly touch ; the cattle 
of Van der Velde, in 780, are beautifully painted ; 
the rich compositions of Wouvermans, his beautiful 
scenery, neatly touched herbage, and highly finished 
groups of Ggures and cattle, deserve the highest en- 
comiums, particularly in pictures 806 and 8(9. 

The varieties of excellence which the pencil is ca- 
pable of displaying, may here be contemplated by all 
who are desifous of knowing by what means they 
may obtain information respecting the constituent 
parts of perspective, drawing, anatomy, expression, 
light, shade, colour, harmony, and general effect, in 
all the force with which they were impressed on the 
minds of different artists whose works are exhibited. 

In this display of talent, it has been considered 
most proper to commence with the modern, and, by 
way of climax, terminate with the old, masters. The 
wealth and splendour of successive pontiffs, by their 
encouragement to artists, tended to produce that ex- 
traordinary talent which is exhibited in the paintings 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, during which 
vast conception and vigorous execution led to the idea 
that painting should be more than a simple imitation 
of nature. Michael Angelo and Raphael are most 
prominent in beauty and energy; but these great re- 
quisites in painting are to be found in the works of 
all those painters who were employed to decorate 
the aliars or the churches of Italy. The third di- 
vision of the gallery of the Louvre, therefore, con- 
tains subjects, chiefly from sacred history, in which 
a fine imagination, regulated by expression and dig- 
nified simplicity, present to us such surprising effects. 
Subjects trom profane history are not very conspicu- 
ous in the Louvre ; and, independently of the declining 
taste for such representations, they are in many re- 
spects inferior to those of a scriptural origin ; among 
which the paintings of Carrache demand the visitor's 
attention. Nativities, crucifixions, and entombments, 
are varied in every variety of groupings. Martyrdoms 
of saints and early Christians are thickly scattered 
along the walls of the gallery. Those who have sa- 
tisfaction in observing the treatment of the same 
subject by masters of the different schools of Italy, 
may find ample scope for comparison. Cimabue and 
Leonardo da Vincini of the Florentine school, Cor- 
regio of the school of Parma, Domenichino and Guido 
of the Bolonaise school, Paul Veronese and Titian of 
the Venetian school, and Raphael of the Roman 
school, have all exercised their talents on the Mother 
and infant Jesus, with surprising purity of expres- 
sion and beauty of representation, affected more or 
less by taste in design, depth of shade, or mellowness 
of touch. 

The splendour of this immense collection is over- 
whelming ; the eye wanders with the mind from one 
picture to another, collecting from mere glances a be- 
wildering satisfaction ; nor until after repeated visits 
can the beauties that adorn the walls of the gallery 
be appreciated. There are seats on each side, on which 
visitors may be seen inspecting the partioular objects 
of their notice, sketching from them, or making notes 
—placing on record the gratification they have re- 
ceived. 

The Museum of Antiques is also within the palace 
of the Louvre, occupying some spacious galleries be- 
neath that appropriated to paintings. Here once were 
placed the finest specimens of ancient sculpture, those 
of the grand style of the art when brought to perfec- 
tion by Phidias, Polycletus, Scopas, Lysippus, and 
other illustrious artists of Greece, who considered 
that figures could not be graceful if deficient in beauty, 
gesture, and expression, such as may be discovered in 
the Venus de Medicis and the Apollo Belvidere. 
Another style of high art is displayed in the Laocoon, 
where the sufferings of the body and the elevation of 
soul are expressed in every member with great energy 
and truth of expression. These three pieces of statuary, 
which continue to attract the attention and obtain the 
admiration of all beholders, were removed in 1815 to 
their previous stations in Italy. There are, however, 
sufficient in the museum to afford a high degree of 
pleasure. The different rooms bear the name of 
the principal object they each contain, as the hall of 
the Roman Emperors, the hall of the Seasons, the 
hall of Peace, the hall of Roman Senators, Orators, 
and others ; the hall of the Centaur, the hall of Diana, 
the hall of the Candelabre, the hail of the Tiber, the 
hall of the Gladiator, the hall of Pallas, the hall of 
Melpomene. These are the chief, but there are others 
containing objects of extraordinary talent; the whole 
affording specimens of the mythological figures of 
ancient Greece—the illustrious individuals of Rome 
in perfect figures and in busts, together with modern 
sculpture of exquisite workmanship, sufficient to gra- 
tify the most ardent searcher after form, character, 
and expression, through all the gradations, from the 
ideal to the unsophisticated representation of the hu- 
man figure. Amid these examples of surprising 
talent, numerous students may be seen copying, mea- 
suring the proportions, correcting their tastes, and 
improving their judgments. 

he ready access afforded to the Louvre to all classes 
of society naturally contributes to an extension of taste 
for the fine arts, the knowledge of which is of increasing 
importance to operatives in every department of com- 
mercial pursuit, more particularly where the study of 
form, hue, or adaptation of parts, as in mechanism, 
arrangement of colours, elegance of design, or confor- 
mity, become essential to practical efficacy and perfec- 


tion. This is so strikingly evident in the advantages 


by a workman who has a little knowledge 
of drawing over another who is ignorant of its prin. 
ciples, that no opportunity should be omitted to render 
the mind familiar with paintings and sculpture. Most 
probably from an intimacy with works of art, and the 
taste thence derived, may be attributed that respect 
which is felt for such productions by the lower orders 
in France. 


A LEISTERING PLOY. 

[From Stoddart’s Scottish Angler.} 
Amone the amusements of the lower orders in Scot- 
land, that of spearing, or, as it is more popularly 
termed, leistering the salmon, is by far the most excit- 
ing. It is, we allow, a matter of no doubt that this 
method of destroying fish is greatly prejudicial to 
their increase; that by it vast numbers of salmon 
loaded with spawn are annually slaughtered, at a time 
when they can be turned to very little profit: but we 
are by no means prepared, without very solid reasons, 
sweepingly to condemn a practice permitted by imme- 
morial usage, and which obtains the character of a 
manly and vigorous sport. 

We have too great a love for our national amuse- 
ments, to wish them altogether deranged by the un- 
seasonable interference of the law; and with respect 
to the use of the leister as a method of killing fish, we 
would rather see it encouraged, within certain limits, 
than tyrannically suppressed, which we know, in the 
south of Scotland, it never can be, as long as exists 
the old spirit of the Border. 

A short description of this national mode of salmon- 
taking cannot fail to be interesting to our readers. 
We shall accordingly attempt to sketch off as graphi- 
cally as possible a leistering ploy on one of our waters. 
The months most suitable for this amusement in the 
southern districts of Scotland, are those of October 
and November, about and immediately after closetime. 

On the subsiding of a heavy flood, which, during 
these months, brings into the tributaries of Tweed a 
considerable number of salmon, grilses, and sea-trout, 
a party is generally formed, composed of the male in- 
habitants of the parish or district, from old men of 
threescore down to boys in their earliest teens. For 
several days previous, the blacksmiths, miles about, 
are employed in sharpening up and repairing the leis- 
ters or salmon spears, which are commonly three or 
four pronged, and have long slender shafts formed of 
ash or fir. Torches also of pitch, rosin, old ropes, and 
flax, are made ready—the state of the water is dis- 
cussed—and a mimickry of the bustle prevalent before 
a foray, or martial adventure, is enacted among the 
petty villages or farm-houses bordering upon the 
stream. 

On the afternoon of the intended operations, and 
immediately previous to their setting forth, every pub- 
lic-house contains a number of small and select groups, 
talking over their former feats and fortunes. Here 
is no less a personage than the Ettrick Shepherd, a 
good hand both at the rod and leister; on his right 
sit Wat Amos, and David Turnbull, landlord of the 
Gordon Arms, below Benger Knowe; to the left of 
the poet are seated Thorburn of Juniper Bank and 
Forster of Coldstream, without question the ablest 
anglers on Tweedside ; at another corner you may 
discern Walter Brydon of Ettrick, surrounded by a 
bevy of Scotts, Laidlaws, and Andersons. “ Wee 
Jamie,” as Mr Hogg terms his only son, lingers im- 
patiently outside, and, though a boy, is by no means 
unlearned in the art of transfixing a salmon. Here, 
too, is old “ Jock Gray,” the Edie Ochiltree of Sir 
Walter Scott, the veriest gaberlunzie man in broad 
Scotland, and one of the best mimics alive. 

But the sun is now gone down, and a star or two 
peer out from the eastern bend of heaven. Yarrow, 
chafing her banks, is listened to by the eager band 
who are assembled outside the Gordon Arms, some 
armed with leisters, others waving red and gleaming 
torches, which cast their far reflections into the core 
of twilight. At length the order to march is given 
by the Ettrick Shepherd, and in the space of five mi- 
nutes our gallant group of Borderers are waist-deep 
in the bridge-pool, on the look-out for a salmon. 

One who has not witnessed it will be surprised at 
the effect of a torch held over a stream during a dark 
night. Without being magical, it is astonishing ; 
every pebble is revealed, every fish rendered visible 
in places even where the water is some fathoms deep. 
None of these, however, occur in Yarrow; in its 
most unfordable parts, you will seldom meet with 
any very profound or dangerous abysses. It is one 
of those rarely wrought waters which blend harmony 
with variety ; an almost uniform depth of channel, 
with a pleasant mutability in the aspect and forma- 
tion of its banks. 

But, ho! a salmon is discovered; and the rapid 
plunge of a lJeister from the arm of a brawny shep- 
herd, followed by an exclamation of disappointment, 
indicates that it has escaped his too eager and agi- 
tated aim; yet its fate is fixed—there is cooler blood, 
and a more practised hand, present, than that of this 
untried youth: for there stands Thorburn, his nicely 
poised leister directed, as if from his eye, upon the 
broad flank of the silvery fish, as it rushes, arrowlike, 
up the current. A shout, not loud but joyoug, pro- 
claims the success of the blow, and, fast pinned by the 


unerring spear, writhes a fine newrun grilse in four 
feet water, unable to break from the firm hold of its 
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relentless captor, who soon drags it ashore and com- 
pletes its destruction. 

And, now, two other fish are under inquiry; for 
Wee Jamie, who is prowling about the banks, avers 
he disturbed some enormous monsters, which swam 
leisurely down towards the next pool: and there to be 
sure they are, milter and spawner, large, unclean, 
copper-coloured salmon. 

Immediately almost the whole group are mingled 
closely together, in some confusion ; for each one is 
anxious to strike, however imperfect the glimpse he 
obtains of his object. Aloof, however, from the rest 
stand the Ettrick Shepherd and Wat Amos, calcula- 
ting upon the return of at least one of the fish to the 
former pool. Nor are they in error; for, though 
vigilant, those below have strangely mismanaged, 
and spoilt their opportunity—one of them extinguish- 
ing with the end of his leister the torch-light which 
directed his eye to the salmon; another losing his 
balance in the very act of striking, and sousing him- 
self head over heels in water not over-highly tem- 
pered; and a third, after having hit one of the fish, 
allowing it to dash upwards towards Mr Hogg, who 
in true style brings it to land, transfixed to the spine, 
and scarcely able, ere it expired, to make any thing 
like a struggle to escape. 

The party in a short time passing Altrive, move 
up towards Douglas Burn, near the mouth of which 
three or four other fish are killed, one of them a large 
yellow trout, weighing above five, the rest grilses, 
under ten pounds. 

Toa spectator ata short distance, not previously 
aware of what is going on, a group of salmon leisterers 
must possess a singular and romantic appearance, as- 
sociating itself strongly with the olden times of Bor- 
der adventure. The torches, with crimson flare, 
searching the hill-walled heaven, and hurrying, in 
all directions, fire and shadow over a dark mass of 
waters ; the figures, some fully exposed, others dimly 
visible, and thrown suddenly into view by the inter- 
vention of a stream of red light; the surrounding ex- 
tent of moorland and pasture, embellished with a few 
gaunt trees and a mouldering tower ; here a solitary 
sheep fence, there a quiet hut; and, with these, the 
strange intermixture of human voices—all necessarily 
must work upon the imagination with a power and 
vividness which is seldom experienced among the 
more ordinary elements of poetry and romance. 

But here is a gallant chase, worth fifty fox-hunts. 
No tiny fish have they started, or we mistake, but a 
twenty-pounder at least, judging from the huge tail 
which is helming it along the shallows. How it scuds, 
like the dolphin bark of Orion, or a rainbow rocket, 
throwing up ruby sparks! What a brilliant track of 
fire is there in its rear! And now it has escaped the 
ford, and the discharge of not a few leisters from the 
stragglers above; and here it is, in a long, dark, nar- 
row pool, with a hollow bank of clay at one side, the 
other a flat layer of pebbles; it swims now more at 
its ease, in a sort of fancied security, although still 
restless, and every now and then probing with its chin 
the indentations and cavities of the left-hand embank- 
ment. 

And now it is concealed from notice by the agitated 
state of the water, iuto which, through means of its 
snout, it has shaken down no inconsiderable quantity 
of clay; but the random search of Wat Amos’s leis- 
ter has again compelled it to trust to its fins, and it 
dashes up in fine style through a series of pools, fol- 
lowed by the whole group of sportsmen. A slight 
contortion of the tail indicates that it has received 
some small injury, but its speed is scarcely dimi- 
nished, and it slips almost miraculously from under 
the shower of leisters with which again it is rapidly 
assailed. 

As yet, Thorburn has held back; but now, al- 
though third in the attack, one may observe, hung in 
air, his fatal spear, thrown from the steadiest hands 
among modern Borderers, and down, at the very feet 
of the Ettrick Shepherd, it falls unerringly upon the 
head of the devoted fish, which, hard pressed, is em- 
ploying every means to escape. 

In leister-fishing, allowance must always be made 
for the refractory nature of the water; and it is ne- 
cessary, where the pool is of any depth, to strike be- 
low, and not at the fish. Salmon are rather attracted 
than frightened by the torch, and will often, if not 
otherwise disturbed, move slowly up towards it, or 
balance themselves steadily upon their fins within 
reach of the eager sportsman. 

Sometimes an otter is killed by the leister, for that 
animal is as keen a hunter as man himself, and knows 
well the season when salmon spawn, and in what 
mood of water they can be captured with the greatest 
ease. A chase of this kind surpasses all other sports 
—the power and sagacity generally displayed by the 
otter increasing not a little the fervour and interest of 
the pursnit. One of these creatures, transfixed by 
the salmon spear, has been known to twist itself round 
the shaft, and divide it by the mere strength and 
sharpness of its teeth. Its great cunning, also, will 
enable it sometimes to escape, after being severely, -if 
not mortally, wounded. 

Butour group of hunters are now somewhat wearied. 
The torches, one by one, are consumed. A cold frost 
seitles down over the atmosphere, and even works 
itself into the wet garments and plaids of the satistied 
Lowlanders. Above a score of fish have they immo- 
lated—salmon, grilses, sea-trout, and yellow-fins— 
and here they lie in a goodly heap, to be shared out 


among the whole ag The best, a fresh-run sal- 
mon, is allotted to Mr Hogg, who, with his true 
Border hospitality, invites his friends to wash it down 
with a sober jug of that true preventive of colds and 
rheumatisms, whisky-toddy. The more rustic groups 
repair, some to the Gordon Arms, and others to their 
own dwellings, to enjoy the comforts of a huge fire 
and hot supper. 

Leistering in Scotland, in broad rivers like the 
Tweed, is sometimes practised from a boat; and, in 
the Solway Firth, where the tides run rapid and the 
water is shallow, a horse was wont to be employed. 
We believe the method of spearing fish from the sad- 
dle is still in vogue, and can easily believe, that, al- 
though followed for profit, it affords no small or ignoble 
amusement among such perilous and unsteady sands 
as those which occur in the south-western districts of 
Scotland. 


KNOWLEDGE LEADS TO COMFORT. 

(From the Working Man’s Companion.] 
WueEN a boy has got hold of what we call the rudi- 
ments of learning, he has possessed himself of the most 
useful tools and machines which exist in the world. 
He has got the means of doing that with extreme ease, 
which, without these tools, is done only with extreme 
labour. He has earned the time which, if rightly em- 
ployed, will elevate his mind, and therefore improve 
his condition. Just so is it with all tools and machines 
for diminishing bodily exertion. They give us the 
means of doing that with comparative ease, which, 
without them, can only be done with extreme drudg- 
ery. They set at liberty a great quantity of mere ani- 
mal power, which, having then leisure to unite with 
mental power, produces ingenious and skilful work- 
men in every trade. But they do more than this. 
They diminish human suffering—they improve the 
health—they increase the term of life—they render 
all occupations less painful and laborious ;—and, by 
doing all this, they elevate man in the scale of ex- 
istence. 

The present Pasha, or chief ruler of Egypt, in one 
of those fits of caprice which it is the nature of tyrants 
to exhibit, ordered, a few years ago, that the male po- 
pulation of a district should be set to clear out one of 
the ancient canals which was then filled up with mud. 
The people had no tools, and the Pasha gave them no 
tools ; but the work was required to be done. So to 
work the poor wretches went, to the number of fifty 
thousand. They had to plunge up to their necks in 
the filthiest slime, and to bale it out with their hands, 
and their hands alone. They were fed, it is true, 
during the operation ; but their food was of a quality 
proportioned to the little profitable labour which they 
performed. They were fed on horse-beans and water. 
In the course of one year, more than thirty thousand 
of these unhappy people perished. If the tyrant, in- 
stead of giving labour to fifty thousand people, had 
possessed the means of setting up steam-engines to 
pump out the water, and scvop out the mud—it he had 
even provided the common pump, which is called Ar- 


chimedes’s screw, and was invented by that philosopher: 


for the very purpose of draining land in Egypt—if the 
people had even had scoops and shovels, instead of 
being degraded like beasts, to the employment of their 
unassisted hands—the work might have been done at 
a fiftieth of the cost, even of the miserable pittance of 
horse-beans and water; and the money that was 
saved by the tools and machines, might have gone to 
furnish profitable labour to the thousands who perished 
amidst the misery and degradation of their unproj/it- 
able labour. 

You say, probably, that this is a case which does 
not apply to you, because you are free men, and can- 
not be compelled to perish, up to your necks in mud, 
upon a pittance of horse-beans, doled out by a tyrant. 
Exactly so. But what has made you free? Know- 
ledge. Knowledge—which, in raising the moral and 
intellectual character of every Englishman, has raised 
up barriers to oppression which no power can ever 
break down. Knowledge—which has set ingenious 
men thinking in every way how to increase the pro- 
fitable labour of the nation, and therefore to increase 
the comforts of every man in the nation. Ia it for the 
working men of this country, or for any other class of 
men, to say that knowledge shall stop at a certain 
point, and shall go no farther ? Is it for them to say, 
that although they are willing to retain the infinite 
blessings which knowledge has bestowed upon them— 
the improved food, the abundant fuel and water, the 
cheap clothing, the convenient houses, the drainage 
and ventilation which make houses healthful, the 
preservation of life by medical science, and the profit 
and comfort of books—that we are to rest satisfied 
with what we have got; or rather, if the destroyers 
of machinery are to be heard, that we are to go back 
to what we were five hundred years ago? Depend 
upon it, if we once begin to march backwards, how- 
ever slow may be the first steps, the retreat towards 
ignorance, instead of the advance towards knowledge, 
will soon become pretty quick ; till at last there would 
be one mad rush from civilisation to uncivilisation. 
Then comes the labour of the despot, who has been 
comparatively idle while knowledge was labouring. 
There is no halting-place then; and the mud and 
horse-beans of the Pasha of Egypt will be the proper 
end and the fit reward of such monstrous folly and 
wickedness. 


Machinery enters into competition with human la- 


— 
bour ; and, therefore, there are some people who say 
let us tax machinery to support the labour which it 
supersedes. The real meaning of this is—let us tax 
machinery, to prevent cheapness of production, to dis- 
courage invention, and to interfere with a change 
from one mode of labour to another mode. There are 
temporary inconveniences, doubtless, in machinery ; 
but we think that every man who suffers from these 
inconveniences possesses in himself the power of re- 
medying those evils, or at least of mitigating them. 
But it appears to us that any proposed remedy fora 
temporary evil, which has a tendency to arrest the 
course of improvement, is a little like the ancient wis- 
dom of the Dutch market-woman, who, when the 
one pannier of her ass is too heavily laden with cab- 
bages, puts a stone into the other pannier to mako 
matters equal. 


MISAPPLICATION OF TALENTS. 
NoTWITHSTANDING our repeated announcements to 
the effect that we respectfully decline receiving contri- 
butions for our paper, hardly a day passes that does not 
bring us aliterary communication of some sort or other. 
It is in vain that we say we do not require this kind 
of assistance—others know better; individually, they 
perhaps allow that our regulation is in a general sense 
judicious, but that it can by no means apply to their 
communication, which is described as every way wor- 
thy of meeting the public eye. What a curious prin- 
ciple of human action does this special pleading unfold ! 
What a combination of vanity and misapplication of 
mental labour! When we originally announced that 
we did not require communications, it was from the 
perfect conviction that none would be sent to us of the 
least value, and were therefore desirous of being spared 
the disagreeable duty of reading over what could not 
possibly be of any use. Experience has fully proved 
the correctness of this opinion. Writing for the press 
is a business that requires not only peculiar faculties, 
but long and persevering study. There is a knack in 
it, which, like every thing else in science and art, 
must be learned. The first efforts of writers are ex- 
ceedingly defective. They sometimes strike upon a 
good idea, but generally contrive to lose it amidst a 
series of long-winded inexplicable sentences. They 
go wildly round and round in a mist of words; and 
when you finish the perusal of their article, it is ten 
to one if you can tell what it is all about. Such, in 
most cases, is the sort of papers that are sent to us for 
insertion. The writers, no doubt, mean well, but 
this would form a poor excuse for us if we were to fill 
our columns with their productions. They write 
anonymously, at least in as far as regards the public, 
and have therefore nothing to fear; but we stand in 
a very different position in relation to our readers. 
We are under a pledge to furnish only “meals of 
healthful, useful, and agreeable mental instruction.” 
Being thus responsible for every line which we issue, 
we cannot, on any pretence, admit the stray undigested 
contributions of persons unpractised in the business 
of writing for the press. 

The great number of communications sent to us in 
a state quite unfit for publication, leads to the reflec. 
tion that there must be a very great number of indi- 
viduals who misspend their time in attempting literary 
composition. The number of persons, in particular, 
who write verses, must be immense—far greater than 
the world has any just conception of. We have often 
wished that we knew the names of our rhyming con- 
tributors, in order that we might have it in our power 
to enforce the propriety of their turning their talents 
to some really useful purpose. The pursuit which 
they follow may be a solace to the feelings, but has 
extremely little chance of ever raising them one step 
in the ladder of fortune, or of being beneficial to their 
race in any respect whatever. Instead of frittering 
away their valuable time in such a vain pursuit, how 
much more honourable would it be for them to attempt 
to rise, through a steady application of their mental 
energies, in the business to which they have attached 
themselves. Upon this subject, Mr Godwin, in his 
work entitled ‘‘ Thoughts on Man,” has the following 
observations, which are well worthy of being treasured 
in the minds of literary aspirants. 

“ Little progress has yet been made in the art of 
turning human creatures to the best account. Every 
man has his place, in which, if he can be fixed, the 


most fastidious judge cannot look upon him with dis- 
dain. But to effect this arrangement, an exact at- 


tention is required to ascertain the pursuit in which 
he will best succeed. Every human creature, idiots 
and extraordinary cases excepted, is endowed with ta- 
lents, which, if rightly directed, would show him to be 
apt, adroit, intelligent, and acute, in the walk for 
which his organisation especially fitted him. 
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There is, however, a sort of phenomenon, by no 
means of rare occurrence, which tends to place the 
human species under a Jess favourable point of view. 
Many men are forced into situatious and pursuits ill 
assorted to their talents, and by that means are exhi- 
bited to their contemporaries in a light both des- 
picable and ludicrous. But this is not all. Men are 
not only placed by the absurd choice of their parents, 
or an imperious concurrence of circumstances, in des- 
tinations and employments in which they can never 
appear to advantage: they frequently, without any 
external compulsion, select for themselves objects of 
their industry, glaringly unadapted to their powers, 
and in which all their efforts must necessarily termi- 
nate in miscarriage. 

I remember a young man, who had been bred a 
hair-dresser, but who experienced, as he believed, the 
secret visitations of the Muse, and became inspired. 
‘With sad civility and aching head,’ I perused no 
fewer than six comedies from the pen of this aspiring 
genius, in no page of which I could discern any glim- 
mering of poetry or wit, or in reality could form a 
guess what it was that the writer intended in his ela- 
borate effusions. Every manager of a theatre, and 
every publishing bookseller of eminence, can produce 
you, in each revolving season, whole reams, almost 
cartloads, of blurred paper, testifying the frequent re- 
currence of the phenomenon. The cause of this pain- 
ful mistake does not lie in the circumstance, that each 
man has not from the hand of nature an appropriate 
destination, a sphere assigned to him, in which, if life 
should be prolonged to him, he might be secure of the 
respect of his neighbours. 

One of the most glaring infirmities of our nature is 
discontent—one of the most unquestionable charac- 
teristics of the human mind is the love of novelty. 
We are satiated with those objects which make a 
part of our business in every day, and are desirous ot 
trying something that is a stranger tous. But the 
progress of a man of reflection will ve, to a convider- 
able degree, in the path he has already entered. If 
he strikes into a new career, it will not be without 
deep premeditation. He will attempt nothing wan- 


tonly. He will carefully examine his powers, and see 
for what they are adapted. The fool dashes in at 
once. He obeys a blind unreflecting impulse. His 


case bears a striking resemblance to what is related 
of Oliver Goldsmith. Goldsmith was a man of the 
most felicitous endowments. His prose flows with 
ease, copiousness, and grace. His verses are among 
the most spirited, natural, and unaffected in the Eng- 
lish language. Yet he was not contented. If hesaw 
a consummate dancer, he knew no reason why he 
should not do as well, and immediately felt disposed 
to essay his powers. If he heard an accomplished 
musician, he undertwok to enter the lists with him; 
and his failure in such attempts must necessarily have 
been ludicrous. 

The applause bestowed on others will often gene- 
rate uneasiness and a sigh, in men least of all qualified 
by mature to acquire similar applause. We are not 
contented to proceed in the path of obscure usefulness 
and worth. We are eager to be admired, and thus 
often engage in pursuits for which perhaps we are of 
all men least adapted. Each one would be the man 
above him. And this is the cause why we see so 
many individuals, who might have passed their lives 
with honour, devote themselves to incredible efforts, 
only that they may be made supremely ridiculous. 
This is the explanation of a countless multitude of 
failures that occur in the career of literature. Nor 
is this phenomenon confined to literature. In all the 
various paths of human existence that appear to have 
something in them splendid and alluring, there are 
perpetual instances of daring adventures, unattended 
with the smallest rational hope of success. In reaiity, 
the splendid march of genius is beset with a thousand 
difficulties. A multitude of unthought-of qualifications 
are required ; and it depends at least as much upon 
the nicely maintained balance of these, as upon the 
copiousness and brilliancy of each, whetuer the result 
shall be auspicious.” 


SLAVERY IN Ancient Rome.—lIf we examine the 
avocations of slaves in ancient Rome, we shall find 
that they occupied every conceivable station, from the 
delegate superintending and enjoying the rich man’s 
villa, to the meanest office of menial labour or obse- 
quious vice; from the foster-mother of the rich man's 
cuild to the lowest condition of degradation to which 
women can be reduced, The public slaves handled 
the oar in the galleys, or laboured in the public roads 
Some were lictors, some were jailors. Slaves were 
executioners, watchmen, watermen, scavengers. Slaves 
regulated the rich palace in the city, and slaves per- 
formed all the drudgery of the farm. Nor was ic 
unusual to teach slaves the arts. Virgil made one of 
his a poet, and Horace himself was the son of an eman- 
cipated slave. The physician and the surgeon were 
often slaves. So, too, the preceptor and the peda- 
gogue, the reader and the stage-player, the clerk and 
the amanuensis, the buffoow and the mummer, the 
architect and the smith, the weaver and the shoe- 
maker, the undertaker and the bearer of the bier, the 
pantomime and the singer, the rope-dancer and the 
wrestler—all were bondmen. The armiger, or squire, 
wasaslave. You cannvt name an occupation, con- 
nected with agriculture, manufacturing industry, or 
public amusement, but it was the patrimony of slaves. 


Slaves engaged in commerce; slaves were wholesale 
merchants; slaves were retailers, and the managers 
of banks were slaves. Educated slaves exercised their 
professions for the emolument of their masters. Of 
course, the value of slaves varied with their health, 
their beauty, or their accomplishments. The common 
labourer was worth from L.15 to L.20, the usual price 
of a negro in the West Indies, when the slave-trade 
was in vogue. A good cook was worth almost any 
price. An accomplished play-actor could not be 
valued at less then L.1600. A good fool was cheap 
at less than L160. Beauty was a fancy article, and 
its price varied. Mark Antony gave L.1600 for a 
pair of beautiful youths, and much higher prices were 
paid. About as much was paid for an illustrious 
grammarian. A handsome actress was worth far 
more: her annual salary might sometimes be L.2600. 
The law valued a physician at L.48. Luculius, hav- 
ing once obtained an immense number of prisoners of 
war, sold them for 3s. a-head—probably the lowest 
price for which a lot of able-bodied men was ever of- 
fered.— North American Review. 


INFRINGEMENT OF THE LAWS OF NATURE. 

That storms and tempests have been instituted for 
some benevolent end, may perhaps be acknowledged 
| when their causes and effects are fully known, which 
jat present is not the case. But even amidst all our 
|ignorance of these, it is surprising how small a portion 
\ or evil they would occasion if men obeyed the laws 
lwhich are actually ascertained. How many ships 
| perish from being ill-constructed, or sent to sea in an 
|old worn-out condition, and ill-equipped, through mere 
| Acquisitiveness ; and how many more, from captains 
land crews being chosen, who are greatly deficient in 
knowledge, intelligence, and morality, in consequence 
of which they infringe the physical laws! The London 
Courier, of 29th April 1834, contains a list of ten British 
brigs of war, mostly employed as packet-ships, which 
had foundered at sea within the preceding twelve years, 
owing to bad construction and bad condition ; while, 
it is remarked, not one American private packet-ship. 
out of the vast number constantly sailing between 
Liverpool and New York, is recollected to have pe- 
rished in that manner. Such facts show how little 
Nature is to blame for the calamities of shipwreck, 
and to how great an extent they arise from human 
negligence and folly. We ought to look to all these 
matters, before we complain of storms as natural in- 
stitutions. 

The last example of the mixed operation of the na- 
tural laws which I shall notice, is the result of the 
mercantile distress in 1825-6. 1 have traced the ori- 
gin of that visitation to excessive activity of Acquisi- 
tiveness, and a general ascendancy of the animal and 
selfish faculties over the moral and intellectual powers. 
The punishments of these offences were manifold. 
The excesses infringed the moral law, and the chas- 
tisement for this, was deprivation of the tranquil 
steady enjoyment that flows only from the moral sen- 
timents, with severe suffering in the ruin of fortune 
and blasting of hope. These disappointments produced 
wmental anguish and depression, which occasioned au 
unhealthy state of the brain. The action of the brain 
being disturbed, a morbid nervous influence was trans- 
mitted to the whule corporeal system ; bodily diseave 
was superadded to mental sorrow ; and, in some in- 
stances, the unhappy sufferers committed suicide tw 
escape from these aggravated evils. Under the or- 
ganic law, the children produced in this period of 
mental depression, bodily distress, and organic de- 
rangement, would inherit weak bodies, with feeble 
and irritable minds—a: hereditary chastisement for 
their fathers’ transgressions. 

In the instances now given, we discover the various 
laws acting in perfect harmony, and in subordination 
to the moral and intellectual laws. If our ancestors 
had not forsaken the supremacy of the moral senti- 
ments, such fabrics as the houses in the Old Town of 
Edinburgh never would have been built; and if the 
modern proprietors had returned to that law, and kept 
profligate and drunken inhabitants out of them, the 
conflagration of 1824 might still have Leen avoided. 
—Combe’s Constitution of Man. 


Cuaracten.—Among the happiest and proudest 
possessions of a man, is his character—it is a wealth 
—it is a rank of itself. It usually procures him the 
honours, and rarely the jealousies of Fame. Like most 
treasures that are attained less by circumstances than 
ourselves, character is a more felicitous reputation 
than glory. ‘he wise man, therefore, despises not 
the opinion of the world—he estimates it at its full 
value—he does not wantonly jeopardise his treasure 
of a good name—he does not rush from vanity alone, 
against the received sentiments of others—he does not 
hazard his costly jewel with unworthy combatants and 
for a petty stake. He*respects the legislation of de- 
corum. If he be benevolent, as well as wise, he will 
remember that character affords him a thousand utili. 
ties—that it enables him the better to forgive the err- 
ing, and to sheiter the assailed. But that character 
is built on 4 false and hollow basis, which is formed 
not from the dictates of our own breast, but solely from 
the fear of ceusure. What is the exsence and the life 
of character? Principle, integrity, independence !— 
or, as one of our great old writers hath it, “that in- 


bred loyaity unto Virtue which can serve her without 
a livery.” These are qualities that hang not upon 
any man’s breath. They must be formed within our- 
selves ; they must make ourselves—indissoluble and 
indestructible as the soul! If, conscious of these pus- 
sessions, we trust tranquilly to time and Aecasion w 
render them known, we may rest assured that our 
character, sooner or later, will establish itself We 
cannot more defeat our own object than by a restless 
and fevered auxiety as to what the world will say of 
us. Except, indeed, if we are tempted to unworthy 
compliances with what our conscience disapproves, in 
order to please the fleeting and capricious countenance 
of the time. There is a moral honesty in a due re- 
gard for character which will not shape itself to the 
humours of the crowd. And this, if honest, is no less 
wise. For the crowd never long esteems those who 
flatter it at their own expense. He who has the sup- 
pleness of the demagogue will live to complain of the 
fickleness of the mob.—Bulwer's ‘“‘ Student.” 

Stave or Paintine PortuGar.—In Lisbon 
there are ouly two priuting-offices—the one publishes 
a weekly newspaper, and employs four compositors 
and two pressmen; the other prints a twice-a-week 
paper, and employs six compositors and two pressmen. 
{n Oporto there are three printing establishments upop 
a similar scale, one of which is supported by the Eng- 
lish merchants, and the work executed in it is chiefly 
in the English language. The types are of a very in- 
ferior description, aud the press is an extremely rude 
and inefficient machine, the impression being imparted 
from the types to the paper by the weight of a large 
stone, which is raised and lowered by a rope and pul- 
ley attached to the ceiling. What a woeful contrast 
to the beautiful types and powerful screw and lever 
presses of Britain—not to speak of our wonderful 
steam-machines, some of them printing at the rate ot 
four thousand sheets per hour. In June 1833, there 
were in Edinburgh fifty-four printing-offices, and 
seven hundred and fifty-four individuals employed in 
them, besides a considerable number out of employ- 
ment ; while in the same year there were in the city 
of Lisbon only two printing establishments, with 
fourteen men in both! The manuals of the church 
are mostly imported from France, and those who pos- 
sess them, seem to know their contents chiefly by rote, 
as, with few exceptions, they were unable to read any 
other works which were casually presented to them. 
— Weekly Chronicle. 

Density or aT DIFFERENT DePprns.— 
Professor Leslie observes, that air compressed into the 
fiftieth part of its volume has its elasticity fifty times 
augmented ;: if it continue to contract at that rate, it 
would, from its own incumbent weight, acquire the 
density of water at the depth of thirty-four miles. 
But water itself would have its density doubled at 
the depth of 93 miles, and would attain the density of 
quicksilver at the depth of 362 miles. In descending, 
therefore, towards the centre, through nearly 4000 
miles, the condeusation of ordinary substances would 
surpass the utmost powers of conception. Dr Young 
says that steel would be compressed into one-fvurth, 
and stone into one-eighth, of its bulk at the earth's 
centre. However, we are yet ignorant of the laws of 
compression of solid bodies beyond a certain limit, 
though, from the experiments of Mr Perkins, they ap- 
pear to be capable of a greater degree of compression 
than has been generally imagined.—Mrs Somerville. 


THE * HERO IN HUMBLE LIFE.” 
We have much plea-ure in mentioning that the following’ 
sums have been received, betwixt the 3d of June and 
the present date (July 8), for James Maxwell, the indi- 
vidual mentioned under the fictitious name of Cochrane 
in the article entitled *‘ A Hero in Humble Life,” and 
transmitted by us to him, as an additional tribute of re- 
spect for his merits. 


Medicus, London,—deducting postage L.0 18 Wy 
A Family in Edinburgh 
Messrs Spears, Giasgow 0 
Two Ladies, per Mr Izett, Edinburgh ° 0 
Mr L’Amy, Edinburgh . v 
G. W., London e ° ° 2 
G. M. Torrance, George's Square, Edinburgh 0 
Rev. Charles Findlater, Newlands 5 


L.16 6 43 
Besides these sums, we have learnt with much satis- 
faction that the passengers on board a steam-vessel which 
Maxwell was lately conducting down the Clyde, having 
their attention attracted to the article referring to him, 
subscribed the sum of L.9, 17s. in his behalf; making 
in all L.51, 3s. 44d. which we have been the glad means 
of obtaining for this excellent person. 
Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, July 8, 1835. 
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